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FIRST OF ALL, let’s learn something about the men and 
women who have contributed to this midsummer issue, for 
it always gives an added spice of interest to be in touch with 
personalities, don’t you think? 


The charming chatelaine, gardening on the cover, was 
painted by an old friend of your magazine—Jack Keay, who 
has illustrated dozens of our stories and articles. His 
Christmas painting with the wide-eyed little boy listening 
to the Christmas legend was one of our most popular— 
remember it? In this issue he illustrates Margaret Craven’s 
gay story, “An Aunt to Lame Ducks.” 


Miss ‘“‘Bobbie”” Rosenfeld, who took up the challenge 
from Andy Lytle, sports writer of Vancouver, regarding 
girls in sports, knows her subject thoroughly. She is herself 
a sports writer, known to many people in the eastern part of 
the Dominion at least, and was one of the members of 
Canada’s Olympic Teain in 1928. 


The fascinating picture of what it means to keep house in 
Soviet Russia is, { believe, a new angle on this much-talked- 
about country. We have heard so much about Russia from 
the political, economical and tourist's point of view, that 
when Geraldine McGeer Appleby of Vancouver discovered 
the wife of a Canadian engineer who had accompanied her 
husband to his work in Russia, and who was full of her 
experiences, she promptly saw the news angle and wrote us 
the article. Mrs. Appleby was born and educated in Van- 
couver, where she has worked as a reporter and written 
advertising copy. She has always been particularly inter- 
ested in politics. “I have tried to write fiction,”’ she says, 
“but my characters have a disposition to sudden and violent 
ends, and I don’t think people would like it...” 


SWITCHING from Vancouver across a continent brings us 
to the Bay of Fundy and a small cabin set on a fir-grown 
hillside above the sea, where Martha Banning Thomas 
writes her many stories. In between she dashes round the 
wild road that skirts the Annapolis Basin to meet her guests 
from Digby. Miss Thomas’s story in this issue, ““Think of 
Your Destination,” is set in her corner of the world; and 
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it has unusual charm to my mind—the story as well as her 
corner. 


We all hope you are liking “‘A Lady of Title.” It is utterly 
different in type from our previous serials. It is Mr. Beverly- 
Giddings’ first novel, although he has published scores of 
short stories. He is particularly fond of riding to hounds, 
shooting and fishing, has shot big game in most of the 
countries of the world, and is an Englishman. 


The article by Dr. Reaman discussing the place the 
modern father is taking in the average home of today, which 
was promised for this month, has had to be postponed but 
will definitely appear next month. There’s some pretty 
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frank talking in it, and I suggest that wives follow the time- 
honored old custom of casually leaving the August issue 
open at this page somewhere in the vicinity of their man’s 
favorite chair. Dr. Reaman has studied problems of boys 
and girls as well as their parents for many years and is an 
unusually interesting writer on the subject. Another in his 
series on “Your Boy’s Emotional Life” will appcar shortly. 


WHAT COULD be better fun than sitting one summer 
evening in the garden and listening to such people as Marie 
Dressler, Edward Johnson, the Hon. Cairine Wilson, 
Raymond Massey, Mazo de la Roche, Reginald Stewart 
and a score of others, tell of the most thrilling moment of 
their lives? Miss Ellen Evelyn Mackie, the Canadian writer, 
has persuaded a number of famous folk to tell just what was 
the “Big Moment” in their lives. And the results are 
surprising—and enthralling. A number of them will appear 
next month with mor: to follow in September. This sym- 
posium is something Guite out of the ordinary and is worth 
waiting for . . . The August issue will bring another sympa- 
thetic story from Beryl Gray, the young British Columbia 
writer. A number of her stories have been purchased by 
English magazines after their appearance in Chatelaine 
. . . Mary Wyndham is at present scouring the Paris salons 
for first-hand news to bring you in her quarterly fashion 
letter next month. 


Perhaps I can squeeze in news of an article which will be of 
special interest to reading women in the smaller communi- 
ties—the story of a highly successful reading club organized 
in a western city with wonderful results. By means of this 
small circulating club you can read thirty of the newest 
books for the price of two—and there’s a great deal of 
profit and pleasure in the association. We will tell you all 
about it in plenty of time to get organized for the autumn. 
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Here’s a perfectly easy way 


to keep yourself feeling 


young...and a perfectly 


delicious meal in the bargain! 





“Most food for least money.” 
12 BIG BISCUITS IN EVERY BOX 





OU CAN'T help being happy 

when you feel young! And 
you can’t help feeling young at 
any age when you have your 
daily supply of the things that 
youth is made of. 

What are these vital elements? 
They parade as proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, vitamins, and minerals 
like calcium and phosphorus. 
But forget their names! For Na- 
ture has put them a// in whole 
wheat . . . with just the right 
amount of bran to keep you reg- 
ular. 

Steam-cooked, then crisp- 
baked into golden brown bis- 
cuits, this rich gift of Nature— 
whole wheat— becomes Shredded 


MADE IN CANADA . 


BY CANADIANS . 


W heat, the daily food of millions. 
Nothing is added to what Nature 
gave, nothing taken away. 

That is why Shredded Wheat 
is the VITALLY DIFFERENT 
food. It contains a// the bountiful 
goodness Nature could crowd in- 
to one cereal grain. The thorough 
cooking bursts every starch cell— 
makes Shredded Wheat quickly 
digestible. It is crisp, porous— 
encourages chewing, invites the 
quick action of digestive juices. 
Could anything be more simple, 
more reasonable—or a greater 
help to keep you feeling happy, 
alive, YOUNG? 

And that’s exactly the way thou- 
sands say they feel after only ten 
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days of eating Shredded Wheat. 
We make no promises. We do 
assure you that Shredded Wheat 
contains a// the vital, life-essen- 
tial elements that have made 
whole wheat the king of cereal 
grains. And that for buoyant 
youth, you need a// these vital 
elements every day! 


. for YOUTH! 


Why not treat yourself to Shred- 
ded Wheat for at least ten days? 
Ready-cooked, ready to serve... 
with milk or cream, with fresh 
or preserved fruit. A “treat,” did 
we say? It's YOUTH ... by the 
bowlful! And mighty pleasant to 
your palate,and your pocketbook. 


Ten days. . 


HREDDED WHEAT 


OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS. CANADA 
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*HEY HAD passed the timber line and the 

meadows, and were crossing a snow bank. 

Juley Dewar dug small hobnailed boots 

into the ice, climbing surely and stoically, 

trying to forget the buzzing in her ears, the 

air that was so rare it hurt when she 

breathed it, trying desperately not to look at the lame 
duck. 

His name was Wilfred Prentice, and he hadn’t said a word 
for quite a while now, and Juley knew why. It was because 
there was a large hollow inside of him—like that of a small 
boy waiting his turn at the dentist’s. It was because his 
knees were beginning to feel as if they were made of rubber. 
It was because he was scared. 


“You make me sick,” she told herself severely. “‘You 
make me absolutely sick. You didn’t ask him to come 
along anyway, and if he falls rignt down a cliff and makes 
mincemeat of himself, it’s his own business.” 

After that she watched her own feet, and when she wasn’t 
watching her feet, she held her eyes strictly on the back of 
Toby Wiley’s nice tanned neck, and she tried to remember 
again that the world was a wonderful place because he was 
in it. She tried to have back again that perfect security that 
is only possible to the very young or the very dumb, when 
they think they know everything—just practically every- 
thing there is to know. 

For a moment it worked. She was walking along the 
road toward the lodge again, and presently there was a big 


rattle behind her, and she looked around and there 
he was. He had worn a clean sweat shirt, exceed- 
ingly dirty cords, and an amazing shock of curly 
hair burned almost pink by the sun. And he was 
driving the housekeeping camp garbage truck. 

Juley was so surprised, she had stopped dead in 
her tracks—a lithe figure in cinnamon jodhpurs 
and suede slip-on, and since she was entirely too 
nice to run over, naturally he stopped too. 

He grinned and sang out, “Any ole clothes, any 
bottles, any rags?” 

Juley said, “Do you give trading stamps with 
your bottles, sir?” 

And he said, ‘“‘Lady, think nothing of it. You see 
before you Mr. Toby Wiley, one of life’s greater 
successes. From dishwasher to garbage collecter in 
three weeks.” 

She should have told him the truth right then. 
She should have said, ‘Sir, meet Juley Dewar, the 
perfect aunt to lame ducks. To know her is to love 
to cry all over her. She is the girl with the shoulder 
that never dries out, and if a cone falls out of a 
lodgepole pine and hits you on the head, file your 
complaint here.” 

She should have, but she hadn’t. She had 
climbed right up in the front seat beside him and 
ridden over to the resort for the mail. And she had 
thought, ‘I’m nineteen and I’m in love again. 
Isn’t it grand? I’m in love with a perfectly marvel- 
lous man who drives a garbage wagon.” 

He had a big letter scrawled on the back of his 
sweat shirt in red ink. That’s the way she knew he 
went to the college where her father was head of 
the biology department. When they came to a 
bump and the tin cans all rattled horribly, he 
called out, “‘Hang on. Lizzie doesn’t take these too 
well. The gal needs to be surgically rearranged.” 
That’s the way she knew he was a pre-med. 

That evening the night watchman at the resort 
had flung a party in the big kitchens while the 
manager was asleep. All the other college men who 
worked at the hotel had gone, and Toby had made 
goal posts out of four teacups and two teaspoons, 
and he had called out, ‘“T'wenty-six, fifteen, thir- 
teen, hip,’’ and started a terrific battle with 
watermelon seeds. And that’s the way she had 
known he was the Toby Wiley who played football. 

The next evening they had gone to Bijou to 
dance. The orchestra had played, ““Mama’s Gone 

Good-by,”’ and Toby had sung a lovely parody under his 
breath. And on the way home he had told Juley he had a 
present for her, and he had dragged a lopsided package from 
under the back seat of his borro wed flivver. Juley had 
unwrapped it carefully. It was a chocolate pie. 

You see it had started out a perfect romance. Juley had 
entered the Dewar lodge that night wreathed in joy. And 
the next morning at breakfast her sister, Kay, announced, 
“Peter’s dragging over a new man. His name’s Wiley and 
he plays football. Well, it’s about time I met somebody 
interesting.” 

And the next evening her father had come home with the 
lame duck under his arm, and he had said, “‘Juley, here is a 
fine young man, and I want you to be nice to him.” 





Three cane Stars a the Screen 












Why don’t YOU try 


Hollywood's Beauty Care? 


HE Hollywood screen stars are lovely 
always. Even asnapshot shows them 
radiantly fresh—youthful! 


Snapshots are not kind—every woman 
knows that. But the stars face even this 
test fearlessly! How charming is the trio 
above—Loretta Young, Polly Ann Young, 
Sally Blane—snapped by John Boles in an 


Soapmakers by appointmen: to their Excellencies the Governor-General and Countess of Bessborough. 


Complexions 


that fascinate 


even in a snapshot enlargement 


informal moment at the popular Cocoa- 
nut Grove! 


What is the secret these exquisite stars 
all know? ‘‘Above everything else,’’ they 
say, ‘“‘we guard complexion beauty. We 
use Lux Toilet Soap!” 


Of the 694 important actresses in 
Hollywood, including all stars, 686 
use this fragrant white soap regularly! 


Because the stars’ preference is so well 
known this fragrant white soap has been 
made official by all the big film studios. 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
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JOHN BOLES 


at the 
Cocoanut Grove ‘ 
an Los Angeles 


— 


Why don’t you try the beauty soap of 
the stars—guard your complexion as the 
world’s most beautiful women do! Buy 
several cakes of this gentle soap today. 


LUX 
Toilet Soap 


The Beauty Soap of the Stars 
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ILLUSTRATED 





Juley went weak and help- 
less on him. She had a 
real chill without trying 


dragged in—hook, line, and sinker—by a really smart girl. 

“The sweeter a man is, the bigger the flop,’’ thought 
Juley. “It’s only the mean little runts who are bright.” 

She vowed one more vow. When Kay got tired of Toby, 
and he came crawling back in the weeping mood, let him 
hunt elsewhere for a shoulder. Juley’s was going to wear a 
large new sign—“‘No Parking Here.” She might be sunk 
but she was cured. 


BY JACK KEA\ 


DACK KEAY 







IT WAS FALL. The summer homes were closed for the 
winter. The lame duck had been repaired, dismissed and 
forgotten. 

Juley. the new woman, sprawled in the living room of the 
big old rambly Dewar house a few blocks from the campus. 

The room resembled a battlefield. It bore the scars of 
many conflicts. Mrs. Dewar had long since handed over her 
home to her offspring, and when she grew tired of endless 
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young men burning holes in the upholstery, their socks 
falling down over skinny and hairy legs, she left the front 
to the enemy and retired to her own room with a good book. 

Dr. Dewar with all his eminence remained a sweet and 
simple soul. Automobiles gave him the jitters, and he 
persisted in riding his aged bike to class. Long-necked 
Dr. Dewar upon his bike was a sight for sore eyes, but being 
a Dewar he didn’t give a darn. 

Overhead Juley could hear the hum of a motor. That was 
Bill, showing off doubtless above some sorority house for 
the benefit of young ladies, taking sun baths on the roof. 
Next door she could hear the wham of a ball against a 
racket. That was Peter annihilating some new opponent 
in his very best manner. 

And presently she saw one, Windy Dawson, the first 
lame duck of the season. Now what do you suppose he 
wanted? 

“‘Juley,” said Windy, ‘“‘congratulate me. I have spent six 
years in the college of business administration and I am 
rewarded.” 

“‘Have they flunked you out?” asked Juley. 

“Is that kind?” asked Windy. ‘Finance has picked me 
for her own. I have a swell job in a bank at sixty a month. 
I am a sort of messenger boy.” 

“It could be worse,” Juley assured him. 
empty the wastepaper baskets.” 

Windy should have been warned right there, but he 
wasn’t. 

“‘Juley,”’ he said tenderly, ‘‘there’s something I want you 
to do for me.” 

a want me to forward your laundry,” said Juley. 

“e ~ 

“You want to store some books in our basement.” 

“No,” said Windy. “It’s my pony, Peanuts. I like that 
horse better than my life, and I want you—” 

“You want me to accept him as a gift.” 

“That’s it.” 

The new woman drew a long breath. 

“Has he got the heaves or something?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

“Why, Juley. Certainly nct. There’s not a thing the 
matter with him. That is not much. He hurt his knee a 
little, but when it’s well, there’s not a better—” 

“You mean he wobbles when he walks.” 

Windy arose. 

“T’d like to know what happened to you this summer,” he 
told her bitterly. ‘You're a changed woman.”’ And with 
that he trounced out of the house. 

Well, thought Juley, even if Peanut’s knee did get well— 
which it wouldn’t—Kay would just annex him and prance 
over to the riding field, which was next to the football 
practice field, so that a certain football player could see her 
and miss a tackle. 


“You could 


THEN THE door opened and in came Eliza—the patient 
and forbearing Eliza, the only cook who would put up with 
the Dewars—looking mad as a wet hen. 

“Miss Juley,” said Eliza, ‘“‘you know I can stand a lot. 
They can drink my breakfast cream. They can use my best 
dishes and let the chips fall where they may, but a lady has 
her limits.” 

“‘What’s the matter now, Eliza?” 

“It’s that Toby Wiley,” declared Eliza. ‘“‘Honest, Miss 
Juley, the next time that long-legged young feller comes into 
my kitchen, I’m going to lay his ears flat to his head.” 

“‘What’s he done this time?” asked Juley. 

“Well,” said Eliza, “he and Miss Kay got hungry last 
night and made griddle cakes, and they got to seein’ which 
one could toss ’em highest and catch ’em, and when I came 
down this morning, one of those cakes was stuck fast to the 
ceiling and me havin’ to stand on a chair and sprain my back 
getting it off.” 

“Hmm,” said Juley, “looks bad.” 

“T think I'll quit,”’ declared Eliza. “I think I will.” 

This was Juley’s cue. This was where she was supposed 
to step in and soothe Eliza down, as only Juley could. 

“Why don’t you?” asked Juley, the new woman. “I 
certainly would. I wouldn’t stand it.” 

Eliza just looked at her. 

“‘What’s come over you?” she wanted to know. “My, 
my, you're getting to be just as funny as the rest. Here he 
comes now.” 

Toby was ambling up the steps. Through the window 
Juley could see his big shoulders and his lovely pink hair. A 
burst of feeling swelled up in her. She sat on it stoutly and 
remembered the new woman. 

Toby didn’t say, ‘‘Hi, beautiful.” That was reserved for 
Kay. He said, “Hello, Auntie,” and gave her a brotherly 
pat on the arm. Then he saw Eliza. 

“Little woman,” said Toby to Eliza, “how about some 
nourishment?” 

“You hungry again?” asked Eliza, taking her apron off 
her arm, and slipping her head through the hole, so that 
Juley would not see that she had already begun to thaw. 

‘Permit me,” said Toby, and tied the strings. 

Eliza was sinking fast. She would lead him straight to the 
refrigerator any minute now, but Juley was not going to 
sink. 


“You know what I think is {Continued on page 23} 
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THEY HAD come to the top of the snow bank now, and 
stopped to rest. Thousands of feet below Juley could see 
the lake, very small and very blue. She could see the 
different resorts.that dotted the shore. She could see the 
tiny speck that was the Dewar lodge, and she hoped to 
goodness her mother wasn’t hanging out of the window, 
watching them with a pair of old field-glasses, as was 
her habit. 

“‘Well,”’ said Kay to Toby, “‘how do you like it?” 

He sniffed the air like a spry Scottie. ‘‘Gee,’’ said Toby. 
“this is swell. Gee. . .” 

Wilfred Prentice didn’t think it was swell. He was so 
white that just to look at him made Juley feel vaguely 
uncomfortable; and he was so thin that if you took him 
swimming, he’d have to wear an old-fashioned bathing suit 
with a top to hide the bumps where his ribs stuck out. 

At the end of the line Juley’s brother, Bud, was taking a 
coil of rope from his shoulder and unwinding it. And beside 
him Juley’s other brother, Peter, was carelessly tossing a 
piece of rock down the mountain side, watching it bounce 
here and there and disappear into space. 

Then Kay sat down on the snow bank and stuck her feet 
straight out in front of her. 

“She’s not as nice as I am, but she’s better looking,” 
thought Juley. “It’s as if she were cut out of some strange 
tan marble by some old master.” 

“T’ll be seeing you,” Kay called out, and before anybody 
could say a word, started sliding down that snow bank on 
the seat of her pants. 

She would do a thing like that at a time like this. It 
would serve her right if she broke something. 

As if in answer part of the snow bank gave way, and 
defiect2d Miss Kay Dewar on to the shale. 

Juley saw the back of Toby’s neck stiffen and felt the 
quick intake of his breath. She saw Kay roll over and over 
toward the place where the cliff dropped some twenty feet 
to the next shelf. On the edge was a small pine, and in it 
Kay lit all in a heap like a china doll. She sat up. She 
glanced over the ledge, then back and up at them; and 
laughed. 

“Say,” said Tobey Wiley, “why didn’t you tell me you 
had a sister like Kay? Say, has that girl got nerve?” 

Juley didn’t look at him. She didn’t want to see the look 
that all men reserved for Kay when she had just shown off 
particularly well. 

Bud threw one end of the rope down to Kay, and she 
climbed back up the snow bank, flushed and still laughing, 
and they went on. 

Bud led the way with the lead rope tied around his waist, 
and Peter brought up the rear with the other end tied around 
his waist. Kay came second, then Toby, then the lame 
duck, then Juley. 

Soon they were on top of the moraine. On one side was 
the snow bank over which they had come, and on the other 
loose shale veered down to the lake country below. It was 
about a hundred feet across the ridge, but it seemed to 
Juley that it took hours to cross it. There was nothing to 
lean against. There was nothing to do but try not to look 
down on either side, feeling each step before you put your 
weight on it. 

“Try sliding down there, and you'll never worry about 
the price of beans,”’ said Bud to Peter. 

“Be nice to me or I'll push you off,”’ said Kay to Toby. 

“How you making it?’’ said Juley to the lame duck. 

Then it happened. Mr. Wilfred Prentice looked down 
and he couldn’t look back. 

“Stop,” he said hoarsely. “I think I’m going to faint.” 

They stopped with a little amazed silence. And Kay let 
out a faint off-key snicker, immediately and politely muffled. 
And Peter walked across the edge of the shale at the risk of 
his neck and said, “Shucks, you'll be all right. It’s the 
height. It gets lots of people that way.” 

And Bud said, ‘Take it easy, old boy.” 

Juley stood perfectly still. ‘‘Let him faint,’’ she thought. 
“‘T just don’t care. I just don’t give a darn.” 

Then they went on across that ridge, and presently 
Elephant’s Back was behind them and they were on the 
safe meadows again. Bud tied the rope on to a scrub pine 
and they took turns sliding down one steep place. Juley 
went down so fast the rope burned her hands; and soon they 
were all down and Peter made a fire, and they sat around it 
and drank strong coffee and laughed and were happy again. 

All but Wilfred Prentice. He went off to one side and 
sat down behind a tree by himself. 

And suddenly Juley thought of the Jameson boy lying on 
the Dewar float with the water being pumped out of him. 
And she ihought of her mother crying upstairs in her own 
room with the door locked. And she thought of Barby 
Dunn, when she had given out on the trail and had to be 
lugged down. She thought of Barby sobbing while they 
waited for the doctor, saying over and over, “Kay did it on 
purpose. She took me up there on purpose because Neil 
Gordon was giving mea rush and she wanted him.” And 
she thought of herself saying fiercely, ‘“‘No, it isn’t true.” 

But it was true. It was such a big joke, thought Juley. 
You were born, and you were brought up with a lot of 
grand notions that you lost one by one. You thought your 
family was a thing apart, and then you found out they 
were just like other people—only more so. 





She took a long gulp of coffee, so hot it hurt all the way 
down, and she prepared to do something she would regret all 
the rest of her life probably. 

Then Kay spoke. ‘“‘Well, for goodness sake,” said Kay 
softly, “chow did we know he was an eggshell?” 

“We hadn’t any business bringing him up here,”’ Juley 
heard herself saying, slowly, bitterly. ‘‘We had him on our 
own field. We did it on purpose. We're always taking 
somebody out and killing something in them, so we can 
show off. It’s an old Dewar custom.”’ 

Kay just laughed. She put one hand on Toby’s arm, and 
looked up at him and laughed. “Meet Juley Dewar, our 
aunt to lame ducks,” she said. “Just an adjustment bureau.” 

Everybody laughed then, even Toby, and Juley stood up 
rather uncertainly. 

“Run along, hon,”’ Kay told her. “I'll take Toby off your 
hands. He won’t mind.”’ 

Juley didn’t run. She walked. She walked over to Wilfred 
Prentice and sat down beside him. She looked up at him and 
grinned, and she said, “Was I scared? Did my bones 
rattle?” 

He just looked at her. ‘Gee,’ he said, ‘“‘were you scared, 
too? I thought I was the only one.” 

“I was so scared I couldn’t say a word,” said Juley. “I 
couldn’t even squeak.” 

He was terribly ashamed. No man had a right to be as 
ashamed as that. 

“You know.” he said slowly, “‘my dad was in the stock 
market smash. He went down ten flights. We don’t know 
whether he jumped or fell. They called me to the emergency 
hospital. They took me into a little room and asked me to 
identify his watch and ring. They wouldn’t let me see him.”’ 

So that was it! 

“Ever since then anything higher than a chicken coop 
gives me the jitters. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“It isn’t my idea of a good joke,” Juley told him. 

He looked at her gravely. ‘‘I have three more days here,” 
he reminded her. ‘‘Maybe if I picked a small peak and sort 
of worked up to a bigger one. . .” 

She was sunk, and Juley knew it. She was sunk because 
he wasn’t afraid to admit he was afraid. No Dewar could 
do that. The Dewars just had mountain top courage. The 
smart modern kind that does eighty on a road where sixty 
is too much. 

In three days he’d be all right again. In three days Kay 
would have worked all her old tricks on Toby Wiley. Juley 
tried not to think of that. She didn’t want to think of Kay 
dancing in Toby’s arms with the orchestra playing, ““Mama’s 
Gone Good-by.”’ Most of all she didn’t want to think of 
that chocolate pie. 


IT WAS JULEY’S mother who began this aunt-to-lame- 
ducks business. That was when Bud, who was still too 
young to get a license, saved up his allowance and took flying 
lessons. 

When Mrs. Dewar found out that her youngest born had 
flown the coop in such a fashion, she had hysterics right in 
front of the servants, and Juley’s father said, ‘“Young man, 
you can’t fly another foot until your mother says so. Not 
another foot.” 

Every day Bud came home from school to stand in front 
of his mother and say solicitously, ‘‘How you feelin’, mom? 
Gee, it’s a nice day, isn’t it? Not a bit of wind.” After a 
couple of weeks of this Mrs. Dewar couldn’t stand it a 
minute longer, and gave in. 

But on the afternoon when there had been an accident on 
the flying field, and they didn’t know yet whether it was 
their Bud or somebody else’s Bud, it was Juley who found 
her mother upstairs with the door locked. It was Juley who 
banged until she opened it. It was upon Juley’s shoulder 
that Mrs. Dewar had wept so quietly, to dry her eyes after a 
while and smile, and say, “Oh, Juley, don’t be like the rest. 
Let me have one cotton flannel rabbit in this litter of lion 
cubs.” 

That, thought Juley, was the beginning. And since then 
somebody had been bawling on her almost constantly. It 
was just the limit, and it just made her so mad. 

Peter helped it along. It was Peter who invited that 
impossible Jameson boy to swim the length of the lake 
without even a boat. The water was like ice, and about a 
mile out, Bill Jameson got cramps and sank, opening his 
mouth very wide first. 

Juley zoomed out in the motor boat and dragged him in, 
and Kay stretched him on the float, and sat on him and 
pumped the water out of him expertly. But when Mr. 
Jameson opened his eyes and appreciated that he was very 
sick at his stomach with an audience that composed all the 
pretty girls at the lake, he wanted to roll over and die. Was 
it to Kay he turned for moral sustenance? It was not. It was 
to Juley. It was just the limit, and it just made Juley so 
mad. 

Next on the list was Barby Dunn. Of all Juley’s lame 
ducks, Barby was the one who refused to be resuscitated. 
After Barby’s heart gave out on the trail, the doctor put her 
to bed for a week. Neil Gordon only went to see her once, 
and then he was eager to return to Kay. In two weeks Kay 
was bored with him and graciously sent him back, only 
Barby was too proud to take him. 

Juley hoped she’d snap out of it, but Barby didn’t snap. 
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She went around very quietly instead, conscious that she 
wasn’t strong enough to do the things the other girls could 
do—something gone from her face. And now Barby Dunn 
had given way to Wilfred Prentice. 

Well, thought Juley upon the mountain top, she'd do it 
this once. She'd patch him up and send him back whole 
again to some girl who wanted him probably, and wasn't 
smart enough to do the job herself. But after that—no 
more. She was cured. Let the Dewars bury their own dead! 
Let the lame ducks lie where they fell! 

Back by the campfire Kay had gone helpless on Toby. 
She was making him feel his masculine superiority by 
letting him take a splinter out of her lily white hand. And 
she was saying, “To think we've lived within a few blocks of 
each other, and didn’t know it.” 

Juley wished her father could see Kay now. Dr. Dewar, 
the biologist, did a lot of worrying about modern woman 
because, he said, she was shut off from her instincts. 

Well, all Juley could say was that Kay's instincts seemed 
to be intact and working nicely, thank you. There was 
something so predatory about Kay, something so thoroughly 
modern, that was neither womanly nor feminine but just 
plain female. It was awful to watch, and there ought to be a 
law against it. 

“If I were really modern,” thought Juley, “I’d drop 
Wilfred flat and march over there with a bigger and better 
splinter. We'd have a knock-down drag-out fight over Toby 
and I'd wangle him away.” 

The trouble was, she didn't want him that way. She just 
felt sorry for him, the way a woman feels for any nice man 
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A spirited answer by an ( lympic 
Woman Star and Sports Writ P 
lo Andy Lytle ’s recent article in 
Chatelaine“ Girls Shouldn't Do In 
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In order to protect the present girl athlete from overdoing 
herself on the athletic field, the Women’s Amateur Athletic 
Federation of Canada have limited the participant to not 
more than three events on a championship programme, 
which may consist either of two track events and a field 
event, or vice versa. 
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To protect further the up and coming young athlete, she 

P is not allowed to compete with her more matured sisters, 
b a but must confine herself to junior competition until she has 
reached the age of sixteen. Then comes intermediate com- 


petition; then possibly senior competition at eighteen, at 
which time her frame has become more set and she may let 
herself go and really enjoy vigorous physical exercise. 

It can be readily seen that the Women’s Federation are 
taking great care to avoid any unnecessary injury or strain 
to their girl athletes. Naturally, accidental injury is bound 
to creep into athletic competition, just as it might likely 
happen in everyday routine. That is something which the 
fates alone control, but to my knowledge not a single case of 
permanent disability has been recorded on the books of the 
Women’s Federation purely and simply through the playing 
of athletic games 

On the other hand, the number of girls who have improved 
both in appearance and physical fitness, provide ample 
testimony to the handiwork of athletics for women. 

I quite agree that the type of pro gramme entered into by 
the versatile Texas and Olympic titlist. Mildred ‘“‘Babe”’ 
Didrikson, who in one day competed in as many as eleven 
athletic events, is too strenuous for any woman (or any 
man for that matter) to undertake. 
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THE EMINENT Andy Lytle, writing in the sport pages 
of the Vancouver Sun, recently depicted girl track and field 
exponents as leathery-legged, flat-chested muscle molls 
running around in sweater and shorts, feebly participating 
in events of athletic prowess that were woeful to watch. 

Now, Mr. Lytle, is that nice? 

Is it exactly fair to compare their performance in track 
and field with that of the male athlete? 

Bearing in mind that the male athlete has worn a track 
suit of some description since the days of Demosthenes, 
and we are but infants in this athletic business, is it to be 
expected that we measure up to the same standard of perfection and record-breaking 
brilliancy? 

Naturally not, and neither do we profess to. Our efforts are possibly no better than a 
well-trained junior schoolboy’s performance, but we are improving fast, are we not? 

For the moment, glance over the woeful performances that Andy’s poor tormented 
eyes had to gaze upon during the Los Angeles Olympic games: 100 metres—11.9 seconds 
(new world’s record) made by Stella Walsh; 80 metre hurdles —11.7 seconds, and javelin 
throwing—143 feet 4 inches (new world’s records) made by “Babe” Didrikson; high 
jump—5 feet 534 inches (new world’s record) made by Jean Shiley; discus—143 feet 
(new world’s record) made by Lillian Copeland. 

Does one call these record-breaking performances woefully weak? 

As for those other rather harsh descriptive adjectives of girl athletes being leathery- 
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| hotogs aphs se the - ee col the limbed, flat-chested creatures, that’s a pipe dream. I certainly cannot subscribe to that 
( ympic Team of Girls from Canada opinion. = : 7 
What more pleasing to the eye than the poise and rhythmic action of the discus hurler, 


as she swings and sways in her circle—the rhythm of the turn and the fine grace of the 
poise, as the platter is released to go sailing through the air. {Continued on page 29} 
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We are taking up the sword, and high time it is, in 
defense of our so-called athletic bodies to give the lie 
to those pen flourishers who depict us not as paragons 

of feminine physique, beauty and health, but rather as 
Amazons and ugly ducklings—all because we have become 
sport-minded and have chosen to delve so wholeheartedly 
into competitive sport. 

Time was when our so-labelled scanty athletic costume 
was the subject of censure by these prudish and modest- 
eyed critics. They wished us attired in cumbersome, con- 
cealing garments that made energetic effort in anything 
more strenuous than croquet an impossibility. 

Fortunately for the female athlete, those who guided and 
shaped the destinies of feminine athletics turned a deaf ear 
to these ‘‘gay-ninety”’ ideas, and closed their eyes to the 
modest blushes of their advocators. 

These being practical times, the girl athlete was allowed 

to perform in her brief athletic regalia, which allowed her 
freedom of limb and did much to emphasize her athletic 
grace. 
Having overcome the obstacle of athletic dress and out- 
lived the modest blushes of those straight-laced critics, the 
harassed girl athlete is now confronted with a new form 
of attack. 

It is our athletic profiles and lack of feminine grace. our 
sort of “run-down-at-the-heel” appearance as we cavort 
on the athletic field, in sweater and shorts, that seems to 
be the bone of contention now. 

No longer are we athletes the pretty maids of yesteryear. 
Our perfect 36’s are being ruined, our features are becoming 
quite “‘Frankensteinish,’’ shout these croquet and pat-ball 
advocators, all because we are no longer satisfied with being 
just a “rib of Adam,”’ but we have elected to hurl the discus, 
throw the javelin, run and jump as ““Adam’”’ does. 

Under what illusion these opponents to the participation 
of women in such events as running, throwing, jumping 
and hurdling are laboring, is something that I cannot see 
with the naked eye. If any one of them could come forward 
with a specific case of any girl athlete, who through direct 
participation in any one of these supposedly injurious events, 
has had to spend the rest of her natural life in a wheel chair, 
then I will gladly fall in line and most certainly advocate 
that these athletic events for women be abolished. Other- 
wise I feel I must label their ravings of ‘injurious to health 
and physical development” as plain ordinary, everyday 
tommyrot. 

Nothing I have yet seen among women has convinced 
me that a normally healthy woman has relatively less power of endurance than a man. 
In fact, the end of a day of athletic endeavor usually finds the male rather more fatigued 
than his sister. 

The disadvantages of women taking part in athletics are, I honestly believe, far more 
apparent than real. The fact of the matter is, seeing them pursuing other than the usual 
run of womanly games such as a nice foursome of croquet or a gentle game of pat-ball, 
is something of a novelty; and naturally anything that is new and novel will be opposed 
for that reason, if for no other. 

Field athletics are no more strenuous than any of half-a-dozen games which women 
play, but I suppose there are people still living who can remember when croquet was the 
only game considered fit for the fair sex. 


A We are t MAIDS, to arms! Andy Lytle beware! 


THE MODERN GIRL is a better worker and a happier woman by reason of the 
healthy pleasure she takes in tennis, hockey, lacrosse, swimming. running, jumping 
and other sports. The sacrifices which girls have to make to keep themselves fit are all 
for their good. They work better because they play better. When one sees the well-filled 
playing fields today, one has no fear for the future of Canadian womanhood. 
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and exhaled slowly. His gaze lingered an instant longer on 
the ball of brown fur which nestled precisely in the crease 
between the two red leather cushions. He shrugged, reached 
under the ball with one hand, and lifted it out. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘there’s a note here.”’ 

There was. It had been tucked carefully beneath the pup’s 
trembling body. It was on half a sheet of creased white 
composition paper, which Bill unfolded with exasperating 
deliberation. The scribble said: 


“Dear Mister, you have a swell Auto and you must 
have lots of muney to own such a swell one and will you 
Pleas take care of Puddels for me becaus it costs 2 dolars 
to get a lisence and I ant got that much. After they get 
to be six munths old You have to get a Lisence to keep 
them and Puddels was six munths old last week. Pleas 
dont let them coloroform Puddels. Yours Truley, 
Antony Rossi.” 

Bill said. 


“Why, the poor little devil!” “Read this, 


honey.” 

Andy read it, curiosity overcoming resentment. She 
read it and she weakened, and then she glanced at Bill and 
the cold glint returned to her eyes. It wasn’t that she didn’t 
have a heart. It wasn’t that she didn’t like pups, though 
she had been attacked by a mad one once and had lain three 
months in a hospital, thinking about it. It just happened 
that she had a great many small things to be angry about 
at the moment, and had no intentions of being sidetracked. 

‘We can't put the pup out now,” Bill declared. 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Williams, we're going to.”’ 

“But listen. Some little kid owns it. It’ll get run over or 
something.” 

“T will not have a dog in my house,” Andy said with 
finality. “If you insist on arguing—” 

Bill knew the signs. Her face was white, despite its 
applied coloring. Perhaps it was white from the cold, but 
he knew better. Married life had taught him things. In 
another moment she would stamp her foot, execute a 
military about-face, walk away without looking back. He 
would hike after her and pace 
along beside her, idiotically paw- 
ing and pleading with her to 
listen to reason. Lately she’d 
been resorting to that particular 
technique often. Too often. It 
wasn't so easy to reason with her. 
She'd acquired an ugly habit of 
walking a long way before ter- 
minating the parade. Then she'd 
turn, stand stock still, stare 
coldly into his face, say with 
acid politeness: ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Williams. If you’re quite 
through being impossible, we'll 
go home.” 

Andy was like that. More like 
that than any other girl he’d 
ever known. He’d married her 
for it. 

“All right,” he sighed. “Have 
it your own way. This is no 
night for a parade.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.”’ 

“Have you a brush to brush 
the seat off with?’’ she demanded. 

“No, I haven’t a brush to 
brush the seat off with.” 

“Then I suppose I’m to ruin a 
perfectly good dress, just because 
some thoughtful little boy chose 
our handsome car as the proper 
place to park his pet.” 

The word “‘handsome”’ was a 
slap in the face, and tightened 
his jaw muscles. “All right,” he 
snapped, “‘I’ll wipe it off. If 
you'll subside long enough, I’ll 
get a rag and wipe it off.’’ But 
it wasn’t fair. He’d bought the 
car just for her, in the first place. 

She didn’t need to keep rub- 
bing in the fact that it wasn’t 
paid for. 

He placed Puddels—or was it 
Puddles?—on the sidewalk and 
strode savagely to the rumble 
seat, with the pup whimpering 
against his legs. His opening of 
the rumble consisted of slam- 
ming it back viciously, and the 
clamor brought an additional 
glint to the fire in Andy’s eyes. 
He saw and felt triumphant 
‘“‘Handsome.”’ was it? All right, 
if she felt that way. Sullenly he 
swabbed the leather cushions and 
said: “Get in.” 


Andy got in, grimly 
silent. Nothing he did 
now would make any 
difference. He stood 
staring at her, his big shoulders squared back, his mouth 
clamped shut. Ordinarily those blocked shoulders would 
have thrilled her; that firm mouth would have filled her 
appraising eyes with pride. She’d married him because of 
things like that. Fine, strong things of character and 
physique which other men she had known did not possess. 
Now she hated him for the same things. 

His fists were clenched, his eves smoldering. He slammed 
the door and went back to close the rumble. Then he looked 
down. His scowl softened. Master Antony’s donation was 
standing with both front paws in the Williams’ trouser cuff, 
blinking up out of pleading pup eyes. A soft bubbling sound 
emanated from the pup’s interior—a sound which Master 
Tony, knowing the animal well, would have interpreted to 
mean: “Please, mister, have a heart.” Bill stooped. straight- 
ened, and dropped Puddles into the rumble. Massaging his 
chin, he muttered: ‘‘We’ll find a way, young feller. You 
leave it to Bill.” 

He closed the rumble, strode to the front, slid in behind 
the wheel. The ride home was a ride of utter silence. 


OF COURSE it was Bill's fault, the failure of the Williams 
marriage. Bill had been a husky, irresponsible insurance 
salesman, chasing a hot prospect in a wide-awake summer 
resort. The prospect, swaggering under the weighty title of 
J. P. Allard Anderson, had indifferently introduced Bill to a 
golden-haired, divinely-clad young lady of the insubordinate 
generation. ‘‘Meet my daughter, Bill.’’ 

On a gleaming dance floor under diffused lights, with an 
eight-piece orchestra of competent musicians doing things to 
slow waltz rhythm, Bill had gazed down at the girl in his 
arms and said frankly: “I didn’t know old J.P. had a 


daughter like you. If I had, you can bet my life I’d ’ve been 
after him before now.”’ 

A month later the Bill Williams state of bachelor inde- 
pendence had become an empire of marital responsibility. 
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“And the trouble is,”” Andy had declared after sufficient 
time had passed for analytical purposes, ‘‘the trouble is, he 
doesn’t yet know he’s married. He’s just an easy big kid 
on a holiday. His friends make love to me—that smooth- 
tongue Malcome Reade most of all—and Bill thinks it’s 
funny. Funny! I want a man who cares enough to be 
jealous.” 

Queer about that Malcome Reade. ‘Good heavens, 
honey,’ Bill would say, “‘he’s only kidding you.” 

“His kidding has decided animal tendencies, Mr. 
Williams.” 

‘Applesauce. He doesn’t mean any harm.” 

In a way it was a sort of hero worship. He was Bill’s 
immediate boss and best friend, and took immense pride, or 
seemed to, in telling Mrs. Bill what a remarkable insurance 
man her husband was. ‘You've got a grand guy, Andy. 
Hang on to him. First thing you know, he’ll be cutting me 
right out of my desk. Hey, Bill?” 

Mal was tall, good looking, dressed well. Bill was good 
looking, too, but not the same way. Not at all the same 
way. When Andy told him she preferred his kind of good 
looks, his answer was a knowing grin and ‘‘Oh yeah!” 

Once he had clipped and saved a newspaper write-up 
which eulogized Mal as being ‘‘a fine, upstanding citizen, 
every inch a gentleman, slightly under thirty years of age, 
black haired and black eyed, with rather ascetic features 
which advertise his extraordinary genius in many lines of 
endeavor.”” He and Mal had been classmates at college— 
Bill the athlete, Mal the class president. It worried Bill 
sometimes to think that Andy didn’t appreciate Mal’s 
worth. 

Tonight Mal’s car was parked in front of the Williams 
residence when Bill and Andy arrived with the pup in the 
rumble. Mal’s car was like Bill’s. It had been the inspira- 
tion for Bill’s. ‘Listen, old lug, why don’t you junk that 
chariot of yours and buy a real one? Andy’d love it.” And 
Andy had—then. 

Tonight, to Andy, the pres- 
ence of the other car was the last 
straw. She said evenly: ‘We 
have company again. When we 
left him at the theatre, I had a 
feeling he’d be back.” It was 
the way she said it that made 
Bill look at her sharply, appre- 
hensive of what she might do. 

She did nothing. Almost too 
casually she accepted Mal’s 
greeting. Bill breathed relief. 
To him, the presence of Mal 
Reade was tonic. Mal’s smile 
brought back that portion of his 
disposition which had hibernated 
on the way home. If Mal was a 
bit too effusive in his kissing of 
Andy’s unwilling hand, Bill did 
not notice. Kissing Andy’s hand 
was a part of Mal’s regular rou- 
tine. Only she and he knew that 
several times, in private, he had 
made a bid for an extension of 
territory. 

“The maid let me in,” he ex- 
plained, beaming. ‘“‘After I left 
you, I ran into Mercer, from 
LeBlanc’s—the wholesale jewel- 
ler, you know. He showed me 
something I just had to bring 
over. It wouldn’t wait.” 

“What wouldn’t wait?” Bill 
grinned. 

The thing that wouldn’t wait 
was a string of milky white, 
beautifully shaped pearls. “‘Arti- 
ficial ones, of course,’’ Mal 
shrugged, “but something new. 
Le Blanc’s handling them exclu- 
sively. Minute I saw ’em, I 
knew where they belonged.” 

He lifted the pearls out of their 
plush-lined box. “Hold your 
chin up, young lady.” 

“My chin?” Andy frowned. 

“Your chin. Until I get a wife 
with a chin of her own, I'll have 
to use a charming substitute. 
Any vicious objections?” 

He draped the pearls around 
her. throat {Continued on page 19} 


She shouldn't be sobbing like 
that; she should be laughing. 
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"Since his love-mak- 
ing means nothing to 
you, I'll let him have 
free rein. I'll enjoy 
it. Bill lay quite still. 
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ASTER ANTONY, who left his lop-eared donation 
on the red leather cushions of the Williams 
roadster, certainly chose the wrong evening to 
perform his act of charity. Or else he chose the 

wrong roadster. But the car was a maroon-hued submarine 
with gleaming wheels and bat-wing fenders, and parked 
illegally close to a fire plug. Tony undoubtedly considered 
its owner a great guy with a pile of dough and a drag. 

Bill Williams could have told him, probably would have, 
that the conveyance wasn’t paid for yet, and don’t ever 
take too much for granted, young feller. Bill was funny 
that way. The trouble was, Andy Bill didn’t think it was 
funny to be funny that way. She thought it was pathetic. 

But Tony left his donation, and Bill and Andy discovered 
it there after walking seven blocks from the theatre. By 
that time, Andy was in no mood for discoveries. She had 
been informed, with the customary Williams grin, that the 
walk would do her good, old woman. She was fervently 
hoping that some day Bill’s feet would feel at least twice as 
fiery as hers felt. When Bill opened the car door, she stepped 
back very much surprised, with a sharp, abrupt little “Oh!” 

“Well,” said Bill, squinting, “for the love of 
Mike!”’ 

Andy leaned forward off balance to stare 
resentfully. She had learned long ago to resent 
anything that “just happened.’’ Her marriage to 


Bill had been all-of-a-sudden like that, and a decided flop. 
Life, ever since, had been a continual round of ‘‘presto-now- 
you-see it’s minus rhyme or reason.’’ Anything in the 
nature of spontaneity put Andy on guard. 

Her lips tightened and turned in at the centre now, and 
she said explosively: ‘Of all the dirty little things! It’s 
made the seat hairy and we haven’t a brush.” 

It wasn’t that, really. She knew it wasn’t that. Ordinarily 
she would have exclaimed gleefully and been the first to 
suggest that they adopt the darling. But tonight had 
climaxed a seemingly endless chain of unbearable happen- 
ings. She wanted to put her hands on her hips and scream. 
Tonight Bill had “surprised” her by taking her to see one 
of those horror plays which she loathed, and further sur- 
prised her by inviting Malcome Reade. And capped the 
whole thing by deserting her at each nightmare drop of the 
curtain. “‘Just sit tight, honey. We'll be back!’’—while he 
and Mal had vanished to talk shop. Absurdly petty things, 
to be sure. But little drops of water. . . 

Bill was grinning now, and saying: ‘Well, who’d ’ve 
thunk it? The little devil!’’ Reaching in, he scratched the 


A triangle story with a new complication 
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donation behind one of its long, floppy ears. ‘The little 
monkey is half starved,”’ he scowled, ‘‘and frozen stiff. Look 
at him. He—” 

Andy’s pent-up emotions bested her. She said savagely: 
“Are you going to keep me standing here all night, while 
you pet a stray dog?” 

“It’s only a puppy.” 

“Whatever it is, Bill Williams, will you kindly remove it 
so I can get in?” 

“All right, all right,” Bill grumbled. ‘“C’m ’ere, little 
feller. You stop shivering now; you're going to be all right. 
Soon as we get you home, we'll give you some swell warm 
milk and—”’ 

“We certainly will not. You're not bringing any stray 
dog into my house, Mr. Williams.” 

“Huh? Why not?” 

“Because I won't have one. If I want to be diseased, I'll 
have a human disease,thank you.” 

“Aw, he’s clean enough.”” And Bill grinned broadly as the 
donation’s abbreviated tail began gratefully to gyrate. 
“‘He’s cute, too.”’ 
sees not taking that dog home.” 

Aw 
“And I'm catching my death of cold. If you think 
more of that stray animal than you do of me—”’ 
Bill drew a deep breath, suspiciously like a sigh, 
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“‘Nice reception for her son’s wife,’’ Cynthia retorted angrily. 
“Gives a Canadian a fine idea of the English. You probably 
think you’ve landed among a pack of beastly barbarians.” 

Mireille smiled. ‘“‘If I had,’”’ she said, ‘‘you’ve changed that 
for me. I can’t tell you how pleasant your interest is. I hope 
you'll like me. I want to be friends with you.” 

For a moment Mireille thought her impulsiveness had led her 
into error. Cynthia half turned away; for a minute she was silent. 
Then she leaned over, extending her hand: “‘I like you,” she said. 
“‘We shall get along. I’m going to drop in on you tomorrow after- 
noon and we'll go somewhere—do something jolly. Agreeable?”’ 

“‘T’ll be waiting for you,” Mireille replied happily. 

“‘Let’s have our tea. I must run along right after it. I’ve an 
errand to do for the governor.” 

a finished her tea and left. Mireille sat back in a pleasant 
glow. 


“WHO,” SHE ASKED David an hour later, “is Cynthia Weste?”’ 
ar One of our neighbors. Her father is Viscount 
leste.”’ 

“‘Which makes Cynthia the Honorable Cynthia Weste, doesn’t 
it?”’ Mireille said from her new knowledge. 

David nodded. ‘‘Her mother was wealthy. When she died a 
few years ago she left it all to Cynthia. But why do you ask?” 

“I met her in the village and made friends with her. She's 
coming over to see me tomorrow.” 

“She’s a nice girl,” David said, “‘but a bit too spoiled for my 
taste. She hasn’t much use for the mater; that’s why we haven’t 
seen anything of her.” 

“Does she hunt?” 

“Occasionally, as you do. Spends a good bit of her time in 
London. She’s twenty-two or -three now, and her own mistress. 
Not that her father ever kept a tight rein on her. She’s an only 
child and, as I said, a good bit spoiled.” 

, “She didn’t give me that impression, David. I thought her 
singularly unassuming and nice.” 

David shrugged. “‘She can be nice when she wants to. Evidently 
she took to you. She has her good points. She’s a regular Diana. 

First-rate shot; maintains a dogging moor 
in Scotland—you know, grouse—and has 
some fine fishing there as well. She’s not 
pretty but she has a fine figure. I’ve known 
her since I was five. Can’t say that I ever 


ee took to her or she to me.”’ 
in “You wouldn’t object to my making a 
Bon oh) friend of her?” 
Rew ot ok ‘“‘Not at all,” he answered readily. ‘Keep 


in with her. She may be of value to you. 
Anyone so rich is worth cultivating.” 

Mireille looked up quickly. “I would 
never cultivate her because I thought her 
rich,” she said slowly. “You are joking, 
David.” 

He shrugged again. “It’s a useful com- 
modity—money,” he answered dryly. 

At dinner that night he said to his mother: 
“Mireille has made friends with Cynthia. 
She’s coming over tomorrow.” 

Lady Bartley sniffed. ‘Unpleasant girl,” 
she said. 

David laughed. ‘Mireille seems quite 
taken with her.” 

Lady Bartley dismissed the subject with 
an impatient wave of her hand. Mireille 
devoted her attention to the fish. David 
said in a moment, “Ground is still frozen 
hard, mater. No meet tomorrow. Good 


thing, too. Those crocks of mine—” He 
stopped suddenly and glanced up from under 
his eyebrows at his mother, ‘“That reminds 
me,” he went on. ‘Fowler told me today 
that due to hard times he would consider 


selling the black mare.” 
She nodded. ‘‘He told me.”’ 
“I’m rather badly off for mounts,” he 
in-law who would restore the family fortunes. If she hasn’t Cynthia crossed her long, shapely legs and leaned an began somewhat tentatively. 
been exactly pleasant, at least she hasn’t been underhand.”’ elbow on the table. “So am I,”’ she replied briefly. , 
“She’s sporting,’’ Cynthia admitted, flicking the ash from “I heard,”’ she said abruptly, ‘how Lady Bartley received “The mare is a bargain at a hundred and fifty guineas.” 
her cigarette, “but she’s a slut nevertheless. Sir John, you. I also heard what you told her in reply. The whole “Can't run to it,’’ she said. 
David’s father, was the nicest man I ever knew in my life. neighborhood cheered you. She told it herself, the devil, not “You're far better mounted than I am,” he went on 
You knew him, didn’t you?” without a little sneaking pride in your courage.” protestingly. ‘““You make me look like a fool.” 
‘And loved him,” Mireille replied. “‘He was my father’s “It didn’t take much courage,” Mireille replied simply. “You are a fool,” she said calmly. “If you hadn’t been 
closest friend.” “I had my back against the wall.” we'd never be pressed for money.” 








THIS IS the story of Mireille, girl brought up in 
her father’s hunting lodge in Quebec. One of the visitors is 
David Bartley, only son of an English family who are in 
hard circumstances. David and Mireille marry against the 
wishes of David’s mother, who insisted that it is David’s 
duty to marry money and restore the family fortunes. She 
refuses to have Mireille in her home; then suddenly changes 
her mind and urges David to bring his bride back to the 
English estate. On their arrival, she tells Mireille that she 
is going to do all in her power to wreck the marriage. It is 
to be a relentless battle. Mireille accepts the challenge, but 
she has no idea of the odds against her. 


her new environment. Like her own home this was a 

sporting establishment. She understood thoroughly the 

viewpoint, much of the jargon. She had few adjustments 
to make from this angle. True, there was an element new 
to her in the hunting to hounds, of which David and his 
mother were so passionately fond. But, as she had ridden 
from childhood, her initiation into the sport was neither 
embarrassing nor difficult. She found it strenuous. The long 
days were hard on her physically; her complexion suffered. 
Looking around one day at the brown-faced women sur- 
rounding her, she made her choice then and there. There- 
after she ceased to hunt regularly. On explaining the reason 
to David she found that he was in thorough accord with her. 
Her beauty retained for him all of its fascination. 

During the winter a procession of relatives came and left, 
making no particular impression on Méireille—well-bred 
sporting people mainly; astonishingly alike, she thought. 
She found the men courteous, friendly, approving; the 
women, with few exceptions, courteous but not friendly. 
The few who had at first made overtures withdrew them, 
taking their color from Lady Bartley’s patent tolerance. 
Mireille, lonely as she was for feminine companionship, 
found in none of them any attraction, and so was not hurt 
at their attitude. 

She made the friend she wanted so badly by sheer accident. 
She had driven into the village one bitter January afternoon 
to make a few purchases. There was some delay in getting 
the articles she needed, and as she emerged into the wind- 
swept street she found the time to Be a quarter past four. A 
little chilled, for the shop had been cold, she decided to have 
tea in the village. . 

Upon enquiry she found that tea could be had at the Swan 
down the street. She was shown to a pleasant room com- 
fortably filled with young men and girls. She ordered toasted 
muffins, strawberry jam and tea, and sat back, interested in 
the laughter and chatter that went on around her, wondering 
where all the young people had come from. 

Near her a girl sat at a table moved back against the wall. 
She was smoking and reading; one hand held a book open in 
front of her. Mireille decided that she was not pretty until 
she raised her eyes, when Mireille was no longer sure. They 
were very blue eyes and very steady. Her features were 
serene yet decided; a wide, smooth brow, a straight nose 
with finely cut nostrils, a full, good-humored mouth that 
was not without a touch of arrogance. Their glances met 
and held in mutual appreciation. A smile —of recognition, 


T WAS NOT difficult for Mireille to accustom herself to 
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“At home a man who marries solely for money isn't exactly held in 






Mireille thought—flicked the girl’s mouth. She rose and 
crossed the room. 

“Hullo,” she said as, perfectly composed, she extended a 
hand. “You are Lady Mireille Bartley. I’m your neighbor, 
Cynthia Weste. I’ve seen you around a good bit but haven’t 
had the chance to speak with you before.” 

“Do sit down,” Mireille said eagerly, ‘‘and finish your tea 
with me. How delighted I am to talk with you.” 






eae 


Peep fF: 


Cynthia dropped into the other chair and motioned the 
waitress to move her tea across. ‘“‘I imagine.”’ she said with a 
candor that startled Mireille, ‘‘the old slut hasn’t been any 
too pleasant to you.”’ 

Deciding that one’s neighbors were likely to know one’s 
personal affairs rather well, Mireille answered with equal 
frankness: “‘One can’t altogether blame her. The marriage 
was a great disappointment. She had hoped for a daughter- 
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Before my departure from Canada my life was that 
of any housewife whose concern is largely for her 
husband and her children, and whose life is very close 

to the boundaries of her own encircling fence. 

Life and people I think I understand, for I am a grand- 
mother and my judgments are tempered by the maturity 
of my years. I am an average wife and mother whose life 
has known both happiness and sorrow. It means more to 
me, now that my years may be counted more in the past 
than in the future, that my home life has been complete 
and my family united whether in mirth or sadness. 

Kinzdoms might fall, entire social orders might be 
replaced, but in my own environment I should be unaffected, 
or so I used to think. What was my home but that tradi- 
tional castle of which we Westerners speak so proudly? 

Now I do not know. I have lost not a little of that 
security. True my home is my own. I purchase necessities 
and luxuries in proportion to my ability to pay for them. A 
loaf of bread? I may telephone for it. With an oven large 
enough I may obtain the entire carcass of a cow. We are 
growing wheat, and cattle still graze in our fields. It costs 
me less for food than at any time in more than thirty years 
of housekeeping. 

But after being in Russia I am not so sure that social 
chaos will leave me unaffected. It will sound incredible to 
Western ears but in Russia today it is the avowed purpose 
of the State to demolish the home as an institution danger- 
ous to progress. In that new world which is being created 
the family as a unit is ceasing to exist. Youth, the individual, 
is the sole material on which the Soviet places its hopes for 
the future. From earliest infancy State institutions supplant 
the home in every phase of child care. The old are a burden 
in a society that has neither time nor inclination for love 
and affection as we understand it. 

All the efforts of the government to the contrary, I do not 
think that Russian women love their children less than 
women of other countries love theirs. Babies are still being 
born in Russia at the surprising rate of almost fifty for 
every thousand population. There are no figures available 


HAVE been two years in Russia. 


on infant mortality. I’m sure if there were, they would be 
more startling than the birth rate. 

There was one photographer in a town where we lived. 
Much of his time was occupied in taking the pictures of 
babies—babies that needed no coaxing to present smiles. 
Their little faces were stilled and pale in death. On the way 
to bury the child, the mother and father would stop by the 
photographer—his office was the street—open the coffin 
which would be propped up for the picture, after which they 
would proceed. The woman carrying the little red coffin, 
the man following her, Russian fashion; and carrying a pick 
or shovel they would walk until they found a spot that 
suited them and then the shallow grave would be dug. 
Taught to still all grief and emotion, their faces were stolid 
but the desire for the little pictured figure showed that the 
loss would not be forgotten. 


IN RUSSIA as at home my occupation was that of house- 
wife. But in Russia there was this difference—as a house- 
wife I was a curiosity. Housekeeping as we know it no 
longer exists there. Workmen’s restaurants and clubhouses 
have taken the place of the family table and the hearth. 
The créche, where the baby is deposited each morning, 
takes the place of the nursery. What need is there of a 
family kitchen when black bread from a community bakery 
and salt herring from the barrel of a co-operative store are 
the almost entire diet of a people? 

What chance is there for the survival of the home when as 
many as thirty families live in one room, a room that has no 
partitions and for which the Russian word in translation is 
barrack. Russians do not own their homes. They pay a 
rental for space measured in feet. Near us in the Ural 
Mountains there was an entire village made up of Russians 
who had built their own huts. Sometimes they sang. The 
music of their guitars came to us on quiet evenings. They 
were not too distant for us to see the whirling figures as they 
danced. From our windows we watched police and soldiers 
raid this settlement for three weeks. It was as if their very 
laughter were a crime. Their gardens and houses became 
State property. We saw them when they were confined for 


days in an unfinished building in the town. One day a 
freight train carried them away to banishment. Mute 
reminders of their songs and laughter, their musical instru- 
ments were for sale in the foreigners’ store at which we did 
our buying. 

Much has been written of Russia. How much is truth 
and how much is colored propaganda? I did not live in the 
cities and the portions of Russia made accessible to most 
foreigners. For eighteen months we were in Russian Asia. 
Twenty-two Canadian, American and British technicians, 
some of them with their wives, in a mining town of 25,000 
workers, we had every opportunity of seeing Russians and 
knowing their circumstances. During that time I learned to 
converse with the people. It would be wrong to judge their 
condition solely by our standards. Because of the contract 
which protected us and ensured us against starvation, I 
was in a position to procure for the Russians who were my 
friends many things they could not buy themselves. They 
knew and trusted me. 

“‘Are conditions improving?’’ I asked them. 

“Every year it is worse.”” Invariably that was the reply. 
It was always spoken fearfully. Russian women, when they 
came to see me, sighed. Words never can express human 
misery and privation as it saw them there. 

In Russia the one dominating emotion is fear. It is the 
yoke under which the workers cower in deeper terror than 
was ever wrought by the cruellest Cossack whip. It is the 
only thing that makes domination of the people by the 
Soviet possible. In Russia today, apart from the heads of 
the Soviet government, the police and soldiers are the only 
people adequately clothed and decently fed. There are 
many soldiers and police but their numbers would be useless 
if the fear of greater privation, rather than bullets, did not 
restrain the workers from further revolt. 

Technicians have said to me that the women are superior 
to the men. They are better workers and their tasks are 
those of men in a country where woman’s emancipation hag 
gone farther than in any other. 

The woman is a worker. Only by her labor does she earn 
the right to purchase at the {Continued on page 30} 
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He said sullenly, ‘‘That’s done. 
Let’s not discuss it. Perhaps we 
could do this—offer the grey gelding 
to Fowler at fifty guineas valuation 
and pay him an additional hundred. He could get fifty 
guineas for the grey much quicker than a hundred and fifty 
for the black, good as she is, in these hard times. I think he 
would accept the offer.” 

“No,” she said with an air of finality. 
money.” 

Mireille said quickly, “I can let you have seventy-five 
pounds, David, if that will be any use to you. I’ll have 
enough ieft until my next allowance comes in.” 

“That’s awfully decent of you, darling,” he said gratefully. 
“Sure you can spare it?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Really. I don’t need it.” 

“IT wouldn’t take it,” he replied, “if I wasn’t ashamed of 
the crocks I ride. I'll be able to make up the balance myself; 
that is, if Fowler will take the grey. Wait. I'll telephone 
him now. Frightfully good of you, dear.” 

His mother threw a contemptuous glance after him. 
“You'll begin to understand some of these days, young 
lady,” she remarked to Mireille, “reasons apart from my 
own why David should have married money.” 

“I heard the groom say the other day just what David 
told us a minute ago,” Mireille defended him. ‘He said 
that David hadn’t a decent mount; that they all should be 
sent to the knackers, whatever that is.”’ 

Lady Bartley’s eyes rested on her almost kindly for a 
moment. But she said nothing. David returned shouting, 
“It’s a deal, as they say in Canada.” 

“Fine,” said Lady Bartley calmly. “You wangled that 
nicely. It’s too bad there isn’t a longer pocketbook at your 


“T haven’t the 


“HAVE YOU seen Sir David, Mary?” 

“‘He’s in the gun room, my lady. At least, he was a few 
minutes ago. Shall I make sure?” 

“Don’t bother,” Mireille replied. “‘I’ll find him.” 

She knocked at the door and entered at his gruff, ‘““Come 
in.” He sat at a table, a pile of papers in front of him. His 
hair was rumpled; he looked cross, tired. Mireille asked as 
she smoothed his uffied hair, ‘What are you puzzling 
over, dear?” 

“Puzzling is the right word,” he returned grumpily. 
“Bills. It’s really extraordinary where they all come from. 
And, mark you, they’re only personal bills. The mater 
attends to the others. It isn’t as if I don’t try to economize 
in every possible way . . . Oh, never mind the rotten things; 
no use your having to worry about them. Anything troub- 
ling you?” 

“No. On the contrary, I just had a letter from father 
enclosing my allowance.”’ She held out the credit to him. 

“Six hundred and fifty dollars,’’ he exclaimed appreci- 
atively. ‘And the exchange very favorable, too. Nice little 
spot of pocket money.” 

“I don’t need it all, David. Wouldn’t you—” 

“Tosh,” he broke in. “Of course you'll need it. What 
about clothes?” 

a have very few things to buy—not ten pounds worth 
in Ng 

“Rot. You can find use for it. Didn’t you tell me the 
other day that you wanted to run up to London with 
Cynthia for a few days?” 

“Yes. That’s what I came to speak of. Cynthia has a flat 
in town and she asked me to go up with her Thursday, 
returning Saturday afternoon. I told her I’d see what you 
thought about it. If you don’t mind I’d rather like to go. 
It’s not absolutely necessary but it would give me a chance 
to buy a few things I need.” 

“Of course you must go.” He looked at the calendar on 
his table. “Thursday, February 5. You'll be back on the 
7th. Gives you about three clear days. Perhaps while you're 
gone I’ll get in a couple of days wildfowling in Sussex.” 

“Perfect!” Mireille said. ‘Why don’t you do that, 
David?” 

“Think I will. By the way, how are things going with the 
good old governor?” 

“Excellent. He sends you his regards. He had another 
excellent season; lots of shooting. The letter made me quite 
homesick.” 

“‘Next year,” he said amiably, ‘we must try and arrange a 
month with him.” 

“T’d love it more than anything else in the world,’’ she 
replied fervently. ‘I do hope we can manage it. Then 
it’s all right with you, David, if I go up with Cynthia on 
Thursday?” 

“Quite. Just mention it to the mater, will you? Domestic 
arrangements and all that sort of stuff.” 

“Sure you don’t need any of this money?” 

“Positive. Wait a minute, though. Since you insist, there 
are a couple of small accounts you might settle for me while 
you are in town. Don’t amount to much but they are quite 
a time overdue. The old boys are getting quite importunate. 
Let me see; yes, these four, Mireille. You’re being awfully 
sweet about this, darling.” 

“I’m delighted to do it. What do they total? I’m not 
good at figures.” 

“Forty odd pounds.” 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
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“‘A mere trifle,” she said lightly. ‘‘I’ll attend to them, 
Davy. Don’t worry.” 


“Thanks awfully,” he said. 


MIREILLE LAY on the bed clad only in brassiére and 
knickers, a satin mule balanced precariously on one toe. 
Cynthia, coming from her bath, entered, briskly, bestowed 
an affectionate pat on her cheek and sat down beside her. 

“‘Had a nice day?” she asked. 

Mireille gave a little sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘Delightful. I 
love London. I like your young Russian, too—the one who 
had to rush off to the theatre. Is he giving the party 
tonight?” 

Cynthia nodded. “His name is Feodor Kononov and he’s 
more American than Russian. Came here from New York 
as director of that American Revue now running at the 
Palace. Tremendously clever chap. Very artistic, yet 
extraordinarily painstaking and thorough.” 

“‘He has a nice face,”” Mireille said. 

“Most attractive Mongol cast to it,’’ Cynthia supple- 
mented. ‘But he is ridiculous. He’s for ever undergoing 
some minor calamity. Twice his entire wardrobe was stolen 
—save what he had on; once he was robbed in the street. 
Not long ago he came up here one afternoon woefully 
scratched and battered as the result of a motor car accident. 
He tells you of his mishaps in the most frightful language. 
But deep down in him is a Tartar fatalism that nothing can 
disturb.” 

Cynthia arose and fumbled in a drawer for fresh under- 
things. Mireille said critically, ““You’ve a beautiful figure, 
Cynthia. Your legs are so long and shapely; your skin is so 
babylike. You're large but you're perfect.” 

“You can well afford to be complimentary, young lady,” 
Cynthia returned with a grimace, ‘‘being about the most 
perfect thing on earth yourself. It must have been a poser 
for David’s mother when she first laid eyes on you. The 
peasant lass turns out to be the lovely princess.” 

Mireille’s gurgling little laugh rang out. 

“Is her treatment of you improving at all?” 

“You know,” Mireille answered, “I really admire her. 
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She’s so perfectly natural. She has 
the situation figured out something 
like this T think. She'll work on 
David—-from this money angle, you 
know—make him act thoroughly impossibly toward me. In 
time I'll be driven home. David goes to Reno, gets a divorce; 
this other girl, whoever she is. joins him over there. They 
get married.” 

“So,’’ Cynthia said slowly. ‘That makes it clear. The 
divorce laws are rather difficult over here. I wondered how 
she would go about it. It is amazing where David gets some 
of his characteristics. His father was good natured but never 
weak. And you know what a redoubtable grenadier his 
mother is.”” She stopped suddenly, flushing. “I’m sorry, 
darling,”’ she added quickly. ‘I’ve been rude.” 

Mireille paused for a moment before she replied. 
you think David is weak, Cynthia?” 

“TI don’t think anything about it,’’ Cynthia replied reso- 
lutely. ““Toss me my stockings, duckey.”’ 

“Well, he is weak,” Mireille said surprisingly. ‘‘I’ve 
known it for some time. My father and I tried to pretend 
we didn’t see it. But each of us knew that the other had 
penetrated David’s failing. He is weak, but sometimes I 
think I love him all the more for it.’ 

“Brings out the maternal in one,’’ Cynthia replied. 

Mireille’s apparent lack of further interest closed the 
subject. Cynthia said in a moment, ‘‘Going back to Feodor. 
A few words of warning may not be amiss. He has, my dear, 
the instincts of a sultan and a certain technique that’s rather 
insidious. He’s too grabby for my taste—” 

“Grabby, Cynthia?” 

“You know—hand-on-the-leg and all that business. I’ve 
choked him off where I’m concerned. You do the same. 
Perhaps you know the breed.” 

“Very well, I assure you.”” She told laughingly of some of 
her experiences at the clubhouse. 

Mireille kicked her slipper into the air and deftly hooked 
it with one foot as it descended. ‘‘Some time, Cynthia,” she 
said, ‘‘let’s go away for a month all by ourselves without a 
man on the horizon.” 

“We'll do it in August,”” Cynthia replied quickly. “I have 
a cottage in Scotland on a very attractive river. Fishing is 
good. The grouse season opens on the Twelfth——the glorious 
Twelfth, you know— and I have a small grouse moor that 
is splendid for dogging.” 

“That's shooting behind pointers and setters. 
isn’t it?’’ Mireille put in. “‘I used to shoot quail 
that way near Abbeville. It’s fine sport.” 

“T love it,” Cynthia said. “I have a delightful 
couple up there who do for me. That lodge is 
my haven. I depend on it to restore my sense of 
perspective. I rush to it whenever I get fed up; 
that is except in winter.” 

“Sounds entrancing,” Mireille agreed with 
enthusiasm. “I wonder if David would let me go.” 

“T think I can arrange that.”’ Cynthia flung a 
quick glance at Mireille. Mireille smiled. 

“IT know how,” she said dryly. ‘You'll get him 
an invitation to shoot somewhere. You're clever, 
Cynthia.” 

“My dear,” Cynthia replied earnestly, “‘don’t 
let me fool you. I’m not at all clever. I’mrich. I 
buy what I want generally. Occasionally some- 
thing delightful comes my way free, like your 
friendship, and my surprise and pleasure know 
no bounds.” 

“T imagine,”’ Mireille said slowly, “that when 
one is very rich one sees a good bit more of the 
seamy side of human nature.” 

Cynthia dismissed the matter with a shrug of distaste. 

“You had better dress,” she said as she pulled on her 
stockings. “‘Feodor is coming for us at eleven fifteen. It 
is close to eleven now.” She stood erect, full bosomed, 
generously molded, typifying fecundity, opulence, yet 
virgin, aloof. 


“So 


FEODOR’S VOICE came to her from a great distance. 
She felt dizzy. Around her were people being carried 
forward ridiculously on a wave; struggling, shouting, 
doing absurd things, making the motions of gaiety and 
mirth, yet, she thought, astonishingly cheerless. Grey, 
depressing thoughts were forming in her head—not 
thoughts so much as fragments of thoughts-—affecting 
her as vaguely but as certainly, as the forlorn aspect of a 
rainy morning. She tried to rise. Something was holding 
her back—Feodor’s arm around her waist. 

“Go away,” she said, frowning. 

He withdrew his arm, got up and disappeared. A 
moment later he was back, a tall glass in his hand. 

“Bromo seltzer,’’ he said briefly. ‘‘Drink.”’ 

She drank. Her head began to clear. Feodor left her, 
claimed by a riotous girl with red, pouting lips. He went 
unwillingly, glancing back. Some other man slid quickly 
into his place, slipping an arm around her. 

“Steady,” he said kindly. 

She suffered his embrace, dimly conscious that it was 
merely steadying, kindly intended. ‘I’m Innes,”’ he 
said, ‘‘a friendof Cynthia. You'll be all right with me.” 

She nodded. “Thanks. I . {Continued on page 45} 
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of the car. His eyes instantly took on a glaze of horror. 

“Sir,’’ he touched his companion’s arm, “‘right across the 
street on my side, is one of our firm’s new houses. A rather 
distinctive combination of Old English with a touch of 
Brittany.” 

“I dislike racial mixtures exceedingly, both in houses and 
humans.”’ 

Malcolm’s face now settled into a blank mask. Of all the 
foul luck! Just as everything seemed to be working out so 
well and he was on the very eve of beating that smug 
Jan Hanson at his own game. 

Scudding up under the lee of the limousine was a motor- 





cycle painted a bright, screaming yellow. It produced all 
the louder noises of a motor-cycle with the added italics of a 
guttural horn. Mounted on the saddle was a young girl. 
Her hair was the color of ripe wheat; it was waist-length and 
blowing free and long. Her eyes were like purple pansies. 
At the moment, however, they were not so much bruised as 
frightened. 

Malcolm again tried to divert his uncle from the spectacle 
of modern womanhood riding modern machines, but to no 
avail. The girl wore a corn-colored frock, no stockings, and 
blue sandals. Her hands clutched the handlebars until the 
knuckles showed white. On the fourth finger of her left hand 
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was an oval of green—at a forty-five-degree angle from Uncle 
Adam’s right eye, since she had come up on the wrong side 
of the car—and this green was clasped in a curious and 
conspicuous setting. A fragile, delicate silver encircled the 
stone much like frosted twigs about a woodland pool. 

Uncle Adam peered at it intently. “Is that not,’’ he 
enquired, ‘“‘your great-aunt Hester’s engagement ring on 
that young woman’s finger? I am not likely to forget that 
setting.” 

Malcolm emitted a faint, feeble sound. 

Uncle Adam lowered the window. ‘‘Halloo,” he called. 
“Just a moment, please.”’ 

People invariably responded to that cannonading voice, 
but the girl on the motor-cycle kept her profile straight 
ahead. 

Malcolm had now reached a state of intense discomfort. 
Everything was going to pot just as fast as it possibly could. 
Heidii could always be depended on to jumble order into 
chaos. He might have known she’d toss a monkey-wrench 
into the works. 

“Ferdy!” bellowed the old gentleman through a speaking- 
tube. “See that this motor-cycle doesn’t get away from 
you.” 

The chauffeur, in plum-colored livery, kept abreast of the 
yellow motor-cycle. 

“I intend,” the old gentleman boomed out over his 
mustaches, “‘to find out about all this.” 

And Malcolm was dismally certain that he would. 

At the street intersection the traffic lights changed from 
green to red. The limousine slowed to a full stop. The girl 
on the motor-cycle streaked ahead like a meteor. A warning 
whistle shrilled after her. Then a policeman on a motor-cycle 
snorted around the corner and gave chase. 

“Thunder and lightning!” roared Uncle Adam. 

“She’s just got The Hornet today, sir,” announced 
Malcolm. 

“She? Who?” 

“That girl you noticed on the motor-cycle. Would you 
mind telling Ferdy to make it fast, and follow her as soon as 
the lights change?” 

Uncle Adam again bellowed into the speaking-tube. 

“You see,’’ began Malcolm in a reasonable tone, “I’m sure 
this is the first time she’s been on a motor-cycle. She 
probably can’t stop it.” 

The traffic lights changed. Far ahead flickered a yellow 
dot. Creeping up on it was a green one. Uncle Adam’s car 
swept into smooth, effortless motion, and in a few minutes 
the limousine joined the policeman and the girl. 

Malcolm abandoned any pretense of cool detachment and, 
leaning over Uncle Adam’s lap, called out of the window, 
“‘Heidii, for Pete’s sake, where do you think you’re going?” 

The girl looked very attractive in a blown-about breezy 
way, and decidedly scared. Without turning her head she 
retorted, ‘‘I don’t know, little boy. You tell me!” 

Like mermaids’ tresses her long hair tugged backward 
from her ears. “I’ve got to turn the next corner,” she 
shouted, ‘‘and I don’t know how.” 

“Give her plenty of sea-room,’’ Malcolm called to the 
driver; “‘she’ll cut a wide circle and might pile up on you.” 

Upon the weathered, expressionless face of the motor-cycle 
cop there flitted a small, grim smile. He, too, swerved out 
to give The Hornet plenty of sea-room, as it leaned heavily 
and careened around the sharp turn. Malcolm sighed with 
relief when he saw the cycle right itself again and speed on. 

In a brief five minutes the yellow motor-cycle, the plum- 
colored limousine, Uncle Adam, his great-nephew and his 
chauffeur, Ferdy, the green motor-cycle had all arrived in 
the driveway of a white, colonial house. The Hornet was 
lying on its side, the front wheel still spinning. The girl was 
lying on the gravel beside it, a curved bruise the shape of a 
scimitar on one bare leg. The policeman was actually smiling 
down at her. 

“Good little sport!’ he rasped admiringly. 

“Not such a happy landing,” she grinned back at him, 
“but pretty fair for a beginner.” 


THAT EVENING Malcolm came to quarrel with Heidii 
Dunster. “Shall we thresh it out here in your garden?”’ he 
demanded. 

“No, let’s go down to the old barge.” 

“Beginning of the ebb tide, isn’t it? Won’t the plank be 
slippery?” 

Heidii shoved her arms into a white coat and tucked her 
light hair under an amber-colored beret. “If we're going to 
have a row, darling, let’s do it in the wide, wide river. 
You're always yipping about having plenty of sea-room.” 

A woman’s figure came along the garden path. ‘‘Heidii, 
you know your Uncle Toby Twining is coming up on the 
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think of Your Destination 


ER EYES are like bruised, purple pansies, Uncle 
Adam.” 
“Indeed!” murmured the old gentleman wearily. 
“And her hair—have you ever seen a field of ripe 
wheat with a light wind brushing over it?” 

“IT have. Must we continue this tiresome list of the lady’s 
charms?” 

Uncle Adam was a general with brisk, military mustaches. 
He and his nephew, Malcolm Sands, were bowling along one 
of the residential streets of Graycliff in an cld but impressive 
limousine, the upholstery of which was spread about the 
interior in square, purple biscuits. The car belonged to 





An apparition in a sprigged yellow gown 
stood in the sunlight of the open door. 





Uncle Adam. It had belonged to him nineteen years, seven 
months and fourteen days. The old gentleman seldom 
mentioned the days because even he, with his passion for 
exact detail, thought it sounded a bit too much like a 
quarterly report of the Courtlandt Steel Company, of which 
Uncle Adam was president. 

“She's really wonderful, sir,” continued Malcolm, “A 
fast one . . . stream-line model, no wind resistance, if you 
get what I mean.” 

“I don’t get what you mean. And furthermore, she 
doesn’t sound like a suitable mate for a young architect just 
starting in business. I can’t get used to the present genera- 
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tion.”” He pounded his cane on the floor. ‘‘Girls used to be 
plump and rosy in my day. And they bridled.” 

“Bridled, sir?” 

“Yes-—a very engaging mannerism seldom seen in the 
modern female.” 

‘No, sir. Well, I'm pretty sure Heidii doesn't bridle. I’ve 
never noticed her doing it, but she glides, you know. And 
that takes plenty of nerve.” 

“Glides, eh? Fashionable women used to have, if I 
remember correctly, a walk called the Swan Dip.” 

“That's not exactly what I mean. sir,’ began Malcolm, 


smiling a little. Then he glanced out of the rear window 
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Another phase of the 
Domesti: Service problem 


HROUGH the columns of Chatelaine in the last few 

months maids and mistresses have freely discussed the 

possibility of running domestic service on a more 

businesslike basis, lifting it to the place it deserves in 
the list of women’s professions, and removing from it the 
“social stigma” that is its greatest handicap today. 

Can domestic service be professionalized, .with organized 
hours and salary rates similar to those in other fields of 
labor? 

Mistresses, executives and maids have aired their views. 
There is still another side to the question. 

From thousands of schools this June girls are graduating 
in search of work. If domestic service were to become a 
recognized profession for women, it is from the ranks of 
these girls that the new domestic worker must come. Now 
they are looking to industry, business, teaching, nursing 
and art as a means of livelihood. Would any of them con- 
sider domestic service? 

The question was put to what is, perhaps, one of the most 
representative groups it is possible to find in Canada. In 
the pre-vocational and vocational courses at the Western 
Technical School, Toronto, are more than 150 girls, all 
intent on learning some trade or accomplishment that will 
help them to earn their living. 

Some of these would-be wage earners are well-to-do, and 
many are poor. Their ages range from thirteen to eighteen. 
The courses in which they are enrolled cover four or five 
years of study and are planned to prepare them for such 
occupations as dressmaking, costume designing, machine 
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operating, millinery, industrial designing, catering, cookery 
for private homes, cookery for public dining rooms, cookery 
for hospital patients and—with an extra year of special 
study—dietetics. At the present time less than 5% of them 
have ever gone into service. 

Mr. H. C. Moore, teacher of English at the Western 
Technical School, read these pupils of his an article in the 
December issue of Chatelaine, in which Mr. H. V. Hudson, 
General Superintendent for Ontario, of the Employment 
Service of Canada raised the question of professionalizing 
domestic work. Mr. Hudson suggested that the granting of 
diplomas by the vocational schools would do much to raise 
this work to the level of other occupations for women; that 
it could be a legitimate and lucrative field of employment, 
and that its organization would do a great deal to help solve 
the unemployment problem in Canada. 

Following the reading of the article, Mr. Moore invited 
a few minutes of brief discussion. Most of the girls in his 
classes had very definite ideas on this subject. Some of them 
knew maids, or had had experience in domestic work during 
the summer holidays. The debate waxed so warm that Mr. 
Moore quickly distributed paper and asked them to put 
their opinions down in black and white. No names need be 
signed. He wanted absolute frankness. 

To anyone interested in the problem of domestic service 
the written answers of these girls are most illuminating. 
They were divided sharply in half. Exactly fifty per cent 
put themselves on record as welcoming a chance to go into 
domestic service if it were recognized as a more “‘honorable” 
calling. An equal number said they would “rather die”’ than 
become a maid. The latter, however, gave as their reasons 
the same abuses which other virls wished abolished. 

Most of the “‘aye’’ group said they would like domestic 
service to be professionalized because ‘‘the work is so inter- 
esting.”” They enjoy it. They suggested that they need to 
enjoy it. It is a ““‘woman’s work” and she will probably have 


to keep on doing it all her life. “‘So there’s no sense starting 
out disliking it.” 

Nearly every girl is expected to be a home-maker, what- 
ever her circumstances, and home-making, like everything 
else has to be learned. 

In domestic work, they say, a worker learns how a home 
should be run, how to care for children, how to market, how 
to organize a day’s routine. Every girl, married or single, 
has something to do about a home, and all that she can 
learn about housework never comes amiss. 

Having been brought up to housework at home, some 
said, they felt it would be better to keep on with a trade 
which they understood and knew they liked, than to experi- 
ment with new ones, “‘tinkering with a typewriter every 
few minutes and running about the office with a pad and 
pencil while the boss dictates to you.” 

Domestic service is sometimes looked upon as open to 
girls without education, but this is because most girls learn 
the elements in their own homes and are qualified for it 
without the routine training other professions require. 

Domestic service is ‘‘one of the few positions that is a 
steady position,” these days. You do not have to worry 
about your food and clothes and shelter. “I know a girl 
working in a store, who has such long hours and has besides 
had two salary cuts. After being on her feet all day she is 
so tired she goes straight to bed at night and is afraid every 
day she may have to be let out. . . . .One or two after- 
noons and evenings in the week are all the average girl 
requires. If she has a good home and a fair wage, she cer- 
tainly has a good job.” 

Of course, it depends on the girl and the kind of people 
she is with. If only the girls had some “unit” to back up 
their rights, one girl suggests, they would be able to know 
better the conditions they might expect. Some people who 
cannot afford them, she thinks, have maids because they 
want “to swank.” A girl is {Continued on page 49} 
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night boat this evening. I want you to drive over to Black 
Point in your roadster to meet him. The boat won’t be late 
tonight because your Uncle Toby won't let it.’’ Hedii’s 
mother laughed a little. “‘He’s like that, ever since he’s been 
vice-president of the Graycliff Lines.” 

“All right, mother,”’ called the girl, “‘I’ll meet him.” 

“Remember the boat docks about half-past ten, and 
please, Heidii,” the voice begged, ‘don’t frighten your 
Uncle Toby into fits by crashing all the lights and tearing 
home at sixty miles an hour.” 

The girl promised. 

The way to the river led through a wooded grove, thence 
to the marshy shore. Here was a dilapidated landing of loose 
boards and rotting posts, a place long abandoned as a 
stopping point except for an occasional barge or a row-boat. 
Heicii and Malcolm walked along, saying little. Stars 
crowded a dark blue velvet sky. They twinkled in bright, 
broken points on the rippled water. The smell of night air 
and sea-salt freshened from the Bay four miles to the 
south. Long reeds at the shoreline swayed like gypsy- 
ribbons. 

Heidii was first to run up the plank which led to a dim 
bulk squatting close to the water. “Come on, Mal,” she 
called, ‘‘the plank’s slippery, but don’t think of your feet. 
Think of your destination.”” The white coat wavered ahead. 
Now she had leaped to the deck of the river barge. 

“You fancy yourself, don’t you?’ Malcolm retorted. 
“the daring Hedwig Dunster who puts make-up on the 
bright face of danger.” 

A light laugh floated from the barge. This old hulk was a 
fa-orite resort of Heidii’s. It had been tied to the wharf for 
months and months. No one seemed to know anything 
about it. It lived a secret, river life of its own, crouching 
like a gigantic toad at the edge of the rushes and reeking 
with the smell of a hundred tides which had lifted it among 
the waving grasses and lowered it again in the mud. 

“Let me give you a hand, little boy,” called Heidii. She 
usually got to places ahead of Malcolm. She seemed to 
possess an indescribable lightness of motion and sureness of 
poise which wafted her over narrow planks in the dark, over 
perilous passes in the mountains, over tree-tops when she 
was gliding at a dangerous level attached to Jan Henson’s 
plane. She had a sort of careful craziness. You couldn't beat 
Heidii at any sport or game calling for a light touch and 
swift daring. 

So now she stretched forth a hand to help Malcolm aboard 
the barge, and he knew that he would likely have slipped 
and fallen into the marshwater but for her deft aid. The 
plank was as glib as grease. 

They sat down close together on one of the low hatches. 
Far down at the mouth of the river was the wink of a light- 
house. Yellow sparks like glow-worms hung high on the 
cliffs. These were the houses of summer people. The 
hummocks on the far shore looked like sleek beasts drowsing 
in the cool water. ' 

Heidii threw back her head until her eyes were pools of 
darkness under the stars. 

“Don’t grouse, old thing. I’m sorry I came along on The 
Hornet just as you and Uncle Adam were seeing the town. 
But you couldn’t really expect me to know where you’d be, 
could you, darling?” 

Malcolm said, No, he supposed not. 

“T’ll smooth down all his funny ruffled feathers,’’ she 
promised. ‘I'll make him like me if it’s the last mortal 
effort of my life.” 

“You'll make the effort, all right; but before you're 
finished, you'll pull an awful bone and spoil everything. If 
Uncle Adam doesn’t like you—if I can’t make him think he 
wants to buy that new house I’ve designed and had built, 
and induce him to come to live in Graycliff—which, of 
course, is a sensible idea in any case, because the old bozo 
must be horribly lonely since great-aunt Hester died, and 
he has only mother and me for a family now—our merry jig 
will be up.” 

The girl gave a soft, provocative laugh. 

“Jan Henson is all sewed up with the idea that this house 
of mine is a total loss. He plays safe with his own work by 
sticking to straight, conventional stuff. He’s spread nice, 
helpful little items all over town how I’ve sunk all my 
money in the thing, how I'll lose out, how nobody will want 
to pay half what it’s worth. He’s a little bit peeved, I think, 
because I got into the firm and he’s going to pan everything 
I do, just on principle. It’s a heavy score for him if I lose 
out on our little plan, Heidii. I have an idea, anyhow, that 
your honored ma looks with more approval on him than on 
me. He’s older, for one thing; he’s successful; he’s crazy 
about you, and he owns all sorts of knick-knacks like air- 
planes, motor-boats and foreign cars. You know you'd lead a 
sporty life with him; you’d eat it up.” 

“Meaning,” suggested Heidii, “marrying Jan?” 

“Yes, marrying Jan.”” The words seemed to have irregular 
edges as if squeezed from reluctant lips. 

Heidii moved closer. ‘“‘Let’s get cozy, Mal. Let’s cluster a 
bit. You know I’m so fond of you, it’s a public scandal. I 
let the idea roam freely all over my face. Don't waste a 
worry over Jan. I like him, but principally because he lets 
me tether my glider to his plane.” 

Malcolm's irritation at Heidii melted away. The fragrance 
which always floated about her without being any namable 


perfume, the fragrance which seemed to be Heidii herself. 
made him a little giddy. She was such a grand, gorgeous 
little sport; so delicately pretty, so deceivingly strong in 
nerve and daring. When she looked as she did now, Malcolm 
grew impatiently hungry for the time when they could 
marry, and live in the beautiful house he had so lovingly 
planned. 

But first, General Uncle Adam, rich, eccentric, the last 
surviving relative of his mother’s family, must contribute 
to the future. Malcolm and Heidii between them had 
lathered up a fine scheme. And now, under the star- 
bespangled sky he kissed her lovely mocking lips, and saw 
in imagination his sprite of a wife cutting flowers in the 
garden of their small home. 

There was a long sigh at the water’s edge, a sluggish 
whispering and slow movement among the reeds. Malcolm 
murmured a wordless endearment and wondered how he 
could ever have been goaded to frenzy by this delicious girl. 

She pushed him away. ‘‘We must get down to business, 
Mal. This is the idea, isn’t it? You have a bet on with 
Jan Henson. He's always made polite fun of your new house 
and the clever way you’ve combined modern ideas with 
old ones.”’ 

Malcolm made a tremendous effort to leap from the 
sentimental to the prosaic. Heidii seldom allowed her 
friends to remain long on one temperamental plane. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he mumbled a trifle sullenly, remembering the tiny pulse of 
her throat which had jumped against his cheek. 

Heidii was sitting up on the hatch, as straight as a secre- 
tary at a Board Meeting. 

“‘Jan says,”’ she began crisply, “he can sell your house 
pretty nearly at cost to a certain nameless customer he has 
up his sleeve if you can't dispose of it tomorrow. The firm 
can't afford to hold it any longer for the purpose of publicity 
and advertising, and so, we must somehow drag. mesmerize, 
even slug if necessary, Uncle Adam into buying it at a 
handsome sum, which, you assure me, he can well afford. 
We would never,” she grew solemn with an impish righteous- 
ness, “never consider such a proposition unless your uncle 
were elderly, alone, rich, and very fond of his only neice, 
your mother.” 

“Correct,”’ agreed Malcolm, warming up a bit at the girl’s 
brisk enthusiasm. ‘The old boy would love it, too, once he 
got settled in. That club of his is dull as ditch water; 
practically every member becomes in time ossified to a 
leather chair and a smoking-stand.” 

“Right, little boy. Now,” continued Heidii, ‘‘you propose 
to guide your uncle personally over your new house early 
tomorrow afternoon, to exhibit its charms, its gadgets, its 
compelling appeal; furthermore to win the bet, you must 
clinch the bargain before five o’clock.”’ 

“Right again,” nodded Malcolm, ‘‘and I hope I soak that 
Jan Henson so hard he'll lose that smug smile of his for a 
week. The only blunder in the arrangement being one 
Heidii Dunster, who was to pour on atmosphere which would 
make Uncle Adam simmer with remembrance of the old 
days, and pretty, plump, rosy girls who bridled, and what 
not. . instead of which, what happens? Just as we're 
looking over the town and everything going like a breeze, 
there’s a hideous squawk behind us, and up you scoot on The 
Hornet . . hairpins clicking on the pavement, locks 
streaming behind, and no stockings. At first I hoped I might 
be able to keep Uncle Adam from noticing you, but you 
might as well try to keep a yacht from noticing a squall. 
And once his eye got fixed on that emerald ring, it was good- 
by, sweet day! And now we’ve come to it, will you kindly 
explain why you wore that ring, anyhow? Don’t you realize 
it’s a priceless heirloom given to mother many years ago 
when Aunt Hester died, and only wangled out of her safety 
deposit box with the greatest difficulty by me, on the 
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promise that you'd be very careful of it and wear it only on 
state occasions?” 

“I know Malcolm. I’m desperately sorry. But, you see, I 
was trying on the ring when The Hornet arrived with the 
teacher. I was so excited I forgot everything else and ran 
down all of a flut. The man showed me how to kick the 
starter, and said he’d jump on the seat behind the saddle 
when I got to the street. Well, off we shot. No trouble at 
all. I’d always ridden a bicycle as a kid, you know. But | 
did not know that the man had bounced off about as soon a 
we started, until I slid alongside of your uncle’s lim. I had 
no idea how to stop the thing, and I’m telling you those 
motor-cycles are heavy as soon as you slacken speed. I had 
to shoot along or fall down crash in the street.” 

“And so,” remarked Malcolm caustically, ‘‘you grabbed 
yourself a motor-cycle cop; your mother has to pay a fat 
fine on a number of counts, and Uncle Adam thinks you're 
the original sample for the wild, modern miss.” 

“But honestly, Mal, you must admit I was pretty good 
at the corner situation. Did you happen to see the sporty 
angle I took it on?” 

“T did, and the stiffness of fright hasn’t loosened my bones 
vet. young woman. My revered relative is convinced that 
you're no fit companion for a young architect just becoming 
a member of a reputable firm. And if I don’t sell him that 
house tomorrow afternoon and get the fat commission, plus 
the prestige it will give me with the firm, our wedding bells 
will be made of putty.” 

“Oh. I'll get him vet, Malcolm,"’ she promised. ‘‘I’ve 
got the sprigged yellow dress, the little velvet bands for my 
wrists: my hat is a trifle of straw slanted over one eye and 
with two streamers waggling archly down the back. No 
male animal, including Uncle Adam, can possibly resist me.” 

Malcolm said, Ah . . . indeed . . . she hated herself, 


didn't she? 


THE SOFT lapping of water had changed to a running 
ripple. There was a louder gurgle forward at the bows, the 
merest dip and movement of the huge barge. 

Heidii suddenly leaped up. ‘Malcolm,"’ she screamed, 
“the plank is sliding askew . . . it’s slipping off the old 
rope has dropped down. Malcolm,” her voice climbed to a 
note of panic, “‘the post the barge was moored te, has pulled 
out from the wharf. We're moving!” 

Malcolm was by her side. Below them the black water 
ruffled in a longer curve. The shabby rope hung slack down 
the side of the barge. Already the wharf was slightly astern. 

“Shall we jump for it?”’ asked Heidii in a calmer voice. 

“No. The mud is deep, almost like quicksand. The reeds 
are thick and tangled. We might never make it.” He 
glanced anxiously from bow to stern. ‘Of course there’s no 
tender on this old hulk. I remember thinking about that 
once before, when we were here. We're all right for a little 
while, anyhow. The barge can’t make much speed; besides 
we may get caught in an eddy and head in shore again.” 

Heidii at that moment looked very young and slender—a 
sliver of white against the dissolving shadows. ‘“The ebb tide 
is awfully strong,”’ she reminded him. ‘“‘We may drift as far 
as the Bay. What then, little boy?” She invariably ad- 
dressed Malcolm by this term when she was irritated or 
worried. 

“The barge, I believe,” he remarked somewhat stiffly, 
“was your idea in the first place.”’ 

“Yes, freely admitted. And I suppose you are now going 
to blame me for the age of the rope that broke, and the 
years of weather which rotted the post.” 

“I blame you for being a little stupid and stubborn about 
ordinary phenomena of the action of wind and rain. I gave 
up long ago warning you about that rope.” 

‘Talk sense,” she snapped. ‘‘I can’t {Continued on page 25} 
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(Continued from page 9) 





with such mock gravity that she couldn’t 
object—not without seeming idiotic. She 
thought suddenly that she had never hated 
pearls so much in all her life. 

Bill thought they were swell: told her so. 
More than that he hadn’t time for, and said 
carelessly: “If you folks’ll excuse me, I want 
to take the wheelbarrow down to the 
garage.” 

He charged off before they had time to 
answer. 


THE WILLIAMS garage was around the 
corner. After guiding the big roadster be- 
tween its massive doors, Bill hastened to 
open the rumble. A weak, trembly greeting 
floated up to him from the depths of the 
floor. 

“Mister,” Bill said seriously, “I thought 
you'd be smothered.” 

Puddles was not. Not quite. He had other 
ailments, however, which evidenced them- 
selves when he attempted valiantly to 
explore his new surroundings. Walking 
speculatively across the cement floor, he 
found it difficult to remain perpendicular. 
His back legs showed tendencies of drooping 
in their joints. Bill said all at once: 

“‘Why, you poor little cuss, you need some 
good hot soup or somethin’. You’re all in.” 

Puddles said he was all in. His bloodshot 
eyes opened wide and declared most elo- 
quently: “Yep, I’ve had a tough time of it, 
brother.” His abbreviated tail postscripted: 
“But you're an all right guy. We’re gonna be 
pals.” 
“We can’t take you up to the house,” 
Bill scowled. ‘‘The wife doesn’t go for dogs 
—not even little ones. Now let’s see.” 

A wooden box loomed in the corner. Once 
it had contained a radio. It was wide enough 
to hold half a dozen pups the size of Puddles 
and high enough to be good and warm. 
Bill up-ended it, dragged it away from the 
chill cement wall, padded its interior with a 
soft blanket from the car’s rumble trench. 
He placed Puddles gently upon the blanket. 
He went out. 

There was an all night restaurant on the 
next street. He went there and said to the 
counterman: ‘‘A quart of warm milk and 
some biscuits or something for a dog. No, no 
meat. He’s too sick yet. Know anything 
about dogs?” 

The counterman knew nothing about 
dogs. 

“Too bad. Got to find somebody who 
does,’’ Pill said. 

He returned to the garage and adminis- 
tered the hot milk and biscuits. It took time. 
When he finally shut the doors after grinning 
good-by to a greatly improved Puddles, 
more than an hour had slipped by. He 
scowled at his watch and hurried back to 
the house. 

Mal Reade welcomed him with: “Soldier, 
this is desertion. You could be court- 
martialled. Explain yourself, suh!”’ 

Andy merely stared. 


THAT NIGHT Andy said savagely: “Now 
you listen to me, Bill Williams. You listen.” 

Bill did. It was impossible not to. He 
lay sprawled on the divan, trying to appre- 
ciate a pre-bed cigarette. Andy stood before 
him in bright pyjamas, her hands hipped, 
her legs braced, her chin ominously out- 
thrust. Ever since Mal Reade’s departure 
about an hour ago, her emotions had been 
warming to the explosion point. Now they 
burst the stopper and screeched out. 

“I’ve stood all I’m going to, Bill Williams. 
The next time you leave me alone in the 
company of that man, I'll tell him exactly 
what I think of him, whether it means your 
job or not.” 


“You take him too seriously,” Bill 


“He’s just kidding you. 
He thinks 


insisted. 
love to every woman he meets. 
it’s funny.” 

“And I suppose you approve of it. 
think he’s a model gentleman.” 

“Sure he is. He couldn’t be a wrong guy 
if he tried. He wouldn’t know how.”’ 

“Bill Williams,” she flung at him, ‘‘you’re 
asap. Do you hear me? A sap!” 

The scarlet pyjamas advanced menac- 
ingly and seemed to gather redness as they 
came nearer. In contrast, Andy’s face had 
lost much of its first unnatural flush, and 
now seemed drained of all color whatever. A | 
storm signal, that. Bill set himself for the | 
barrage. 

It came. Not with the quick-tempered | 
rush he’d expected, but slowly, deliberately, | 
bitterly. 

“Very well then, Bill Williams. If you 
insist on making a hero of that man, go 
ahead and do it. If vou think he’s so all 
right, go ahead and think so. Maybe he is. 
Maybe I’m wrong. Since his love making 
means nothing to you, I'll let him have free 
rein. I'll enjoy it.” 

Bill lay quite still. Anger welled up in him 
slowly. He forced it down again, smothered | 
it. He’d never studied psychology; he didn’t 
know that a sudden burst of he-man rage at | 
this point was the sure road to permanent 
marital happiness—the solution of all his 
problems. He didn’t know that. Or women | 
either. He remembered only that a man 
shouldn’t lose his temper with a woman, no 
matter what. 

“You're crazy,” he shrugged. ‘“‘Mal’s just 
taking you for a ride. If you weren’t so 
darned conceited, you’d catch wise.” 

He didn’t realize that that was the most 
utterly wrong thing he could have said. He 
found out later. 


You 





PUDDLES HAD improved. The shivers 
were gone now; the eyes were intelligent and 
understanding. The tail wig-wagged on the 
slightest provocation. That was strange, 
too, because the pup had been sick. Real 
sick. Bill wondered at the rapid improve- 
ment. He’d shown the pup to Mal, that first 
morning, and Mal had been doubtful. ‘‘He’s 
one low dog, Bill. Don’t get too wrapped 
up in him.” 

He didn’t know that Mal had talked. He 
didn’t know that Andy had come down and 
found the pup there, and fed it and cared 
for it the way only a woman can care for 
anything. Andy hadn’t told him that. 

He knew only that Puddles was a real 
pal. And he needed a pal. This man-without- 
woman stuff was the bunk. 

“I was a dope, old guy,.”’ he told Puddles. 
“I was a prize boob. She was all tired out. 
and I’d 've been a wise guy to have watched 
my points.”” Then he scowled. “But she’s 
got Mal Reade all wrong, pal. Mal’s as solid 
as a rock; too straight a chap to be making 
passes at a friend’s wife.”’ 

Lately, Mal had been doing the Good 
Samaritan. 

“Listen, Bill. What’s wrong between you 
and Andy?” 

“Wrong? Nothing but the joys of married 
life, mister.”’ 

“Don’t hand me that, Bill. Something’s 
happened.”’ 


“If I told you, you’d haw-haw me. An 
old bach like you wouldn’t get it.” 
Mal was a trump, though. Most men 


would have gone out of their way to avoid a 
house of discontent. Mal hadn’t. He’d tried 
to smooth things. He’d taken Andy to a 
couple of shows and to a formal affair at the 
Westbrook—something she’d been planning 
on for months. Watching them go, Bill had 
been proud of her. No matter what hap- | 
pened, she was still his. 

At four o'clock, when she returned, he’d 
been hard at work in the study. Work was | 
an antidote for that odd feeling of emptiness. | 
Mal’s voice had made low farewells in the 
hall. The outer door had clicked shut. 
Andy’s quick footsteps had tapped down the 
polished floor. 

“Good night, Bill.” 

Their eyes had met. He’d wanted sud- | 
denly to stand up and stride toward her. It 
had been an effort to sit tight. 

“Good night, pal.” 
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Wrinkles begin in the Under $kin 
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To keep BOTH LAYERS OF SKIN 
smooth, firm, faultless ... you 
need a special cream for each 


Your SKIN consists of two 
skins. The outer skin protects the under. 


The under skin is kept firm and 
young by the oils and fats in its deepest 
layers. When these oils and fats fail, the 
under skin begins to shrink. This is the 
real cause of lines, wrinkles, sagging. 


To keep these dreaded signs away, 
you need a cream that goes deep down 
into the under skin and keeps it young 
and firm. That is exactly what Pond’s 
Cold Cream does. 


Because it penetrates so deeply, Pond’s 
Cold Cream is a thorough cleanser. After 
cleansing with it, pat in fresh cream— 
and see how the starved under s‘in 
responds! How lines are erased, as round- 
ness and firm contours are restored. 


Do this nightly, and as often as you 
need during the day. 


The Surface Skin is Different! 


Roughness, coarsening, chapping—these 
are defects of the outer skin, the result 
of constant exposure to wind and dust 
and heat and cold. 


For this skin, use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream—especially protective, with in- 
gredients that supple, soften, smooth 
and refine its texture. It is simply mar- 
velous for keeping hands white and 
smooth. Use it after the Cold Cream, 
before going out, and whenever your 
skin feels the least bit rough. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream is so wonder- 
fully softening and smoothing it makes 
a marvelous powder base! 


Here lies the true 
cause of wrinkles, 
lines, sagging. 


SKIN 


Guard this skin 
against coarsening, 
_ dryness, chapping. 


READ WHAT THESE RICH AND 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN SAY 


ee 


RIGHT 
Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt 


**A thorough clean- 
ing and toning up 
with Pond’s Cold 
Cream leaves my 
skin feeling won- 


derfully fresh.” 
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RIGHT 

Mrs. Alister 

McCormick 
“Pond’s Cold 
Cream keeps my 
skin beautifully 
cleansed always— 
the Vanishing 
Cream keeps it 
soft and supple.” 


LEFT 
Mrs. George 
Grant Mason, Jr. 


“T have used 
Pond’s Creams a 
long time. I am 
never troubled 
with a dry, peel- 


ing skin.” 


LEFT 

Mrs. Alan 

Harriman 
“Thanks to Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 
It prevents my 
skin from chapping 
and makes a per- 
fectly marvelous 
powder base.” 





FREE SAMPLES — Mail this coupon and See for Yourself! 


Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa, Lrp., Dept. G,167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me FREE samples of Pond'’s Two wonderful Creams ard exquisite Pond’s new Face Powder. 


(Check shade): Naturelle Q Light Cream 0 


Name 


City as 
Madein Canada 


TUNE IN on Pond’s every Friday, 9:30 P. M., E.D.S.T. WEAF and NBC Network. 


Rose Cream 0 


Brunette 0 


__Street— 


Province 
All rights reserved by Pond's Lxuract Com, auy of Canaua, Ltd. 


Rose Brunette 
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Dark Brunette 0 
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the Sun 


’°VE A GRUDGE against the sun. Two days ago I was prepared to tell you all 

about how to keep a skin like a Dresden shepherdess who, according to the poet, 

the potter and the painter, always managed a roseleaf complexion in spite of 

hearty outdoor chores. And then yesterday, the sun came out from behind a 
cloud, took one look at a hitherto creditably white skin and spitefully proceeded to 
burn it up. Which, when you consider how careful I'd been before grey skies lured me 
forth unprotected, was grossly unkind. 

You see, for one reason or another I had decided not to tan this year. And I was 
getting along very nicely, too, obtaining my full share of the ultra-violet rays, yet 
taking care with protective creams to avoid any visible effects, using a bleach now 
and then to counteract a regrettable tendency to freckle; and I was just beginning to 
feel slightly superior toward people who sported a more conventional June complexion, 
when this happened. 

Naturally, it’s quite impossible to write convincingly of the joys of going, or 
remaining Dresden, when from shoulder to wrist and from hair-line to collar, one’s 
skin is well, as you'd expect skin to be after three sun-razed hours on the tennis 
courts. But I've proved two things, nevertheless. First. that if one wants, it is quite 
possible to go through a summer with only a slight darkening of the skin provided one 
takes adequate precautions before going out into the open yes, even though clouds 
and wisps of rain join with the weatherman in chanting “Dull!” And secondly, that 
anyone who is actively inclined is much more comfortable when she let's Nature take 
its course —that is, within civilized limitations. 

“Civilized precautions” for me, and for you too if the sun has also caught you 
unawares, implies first of all, something to heal and soothe and gently bleach one’s 
exceedingly fiery complexion. Luckily for all foolish virgins, beauty specialists have 
foreseen just such a contingency. And instead of rebuking us for daring to go forth 
hatless, they understandingly offer us a cream to relieve the smart of sunburn —one 
which also gradually bleaches the skin back to its normal hue. Creams like this, made 
by reputable toiletry manufacturers, are well worth their cost, which is really very 
reasonable. If, however, it is impossible for you to procure a bleaching cream, I'd 
suggest you use buttermilk to remove the unhappy results of sun exposure. Bathe the 
face, neck, back and arms with buttermilk every night. It contains mild bleaching 
properties and enough fat to counteract the dried-up feeling which too much sun 
gives to the skin. 

And now, with one’s complexion back to somewhere near its normal color, the old 
question crops up again: whether to tan or to remain natural. For me, quite definitely, 
I tan. For you, too, most likely. But remember, that doesn’t mean you can go out 
and get all crisped up again. Oh, no! One must prepare the skin against sunburn just 
as carefully when one tans as when one stays “‘natural.’’ Otherwise, the skin will 
cozrsen and become dry and even leathery in the face of so much exposure. Always 
befcre you put on your bathing suit, smooth a special sunburn oil into your skin. 
When you tennis, golf or motor, too, for it won't give you a greasy look if you powder 
lightly over it. It'll prevent freckles and redness, and will give to the skin just the 
right coat of tan you want. An alternative to the delightful prepared oils you can buy 
is almond oil. But take heed, fellow women, from your own experience and from the 
experience of the incautious—don’t take to this sun cult tod enthusiastically at first. 
Its full strength is only for the initiate. Give your skin a chance to accustom itself 
gradually to the novelty of exposure, and you'll reap grateful reward in good health, 
renewed vigor, and a smooth, golden tan. 

If you decide, after all, to indulge your feminine heart in frills and parasols and 
picture hats whose soft shades delicately accent the porcelain tones of your skin, then 
ycu can still beach-bathe and tennis and golf, but you must use a cream or a lotion 
which protects the skin from the actinic rays of the sun. Use it, as I unwisely did not, 
always before going out-—or better still if the day is dull, transfer some to a jar small 
enough to fit into your purse, and you needn’t fear a day spent in the open. 

When you return home—and this is for you and you, whether you are going bronze 
or ivory remove your make-up with cleansing cream; pat on a refreshing skin tonic, 
and if you have time while changing or if you are retiring for the night, pat a nourish- 
ing cream into the skin. For remember that the sun, while it has a chastening effect 
on blemishes, does dry out the natural oils of the skin. They must be replenished by 
oils from outside; so be very careful, even if your skin is of the inclined-to-be-oily type, 
to use a nourishing cream each night. 


DO YOU DREAD the effects of strenuous exercise on your appearance? It’s one 
thing to tee off or start the service with cool, unruffled poise; quite another to reach 
the last hole or the last set in the same state. Of course, it can’t be done, you know; 
but it’s nice to make people think that you are one of the mythical females who come 
near to doing it. And that all depends on your appearance {Continued on page 24) 
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HERE'S HOW TO GO FURTHER FOR LESS MONEY! 






EEK-END jaunt or two-weeks’ tour—either one 
quickly proves that you save with a new Chevrolet 
Six. Gasoline?—gallons s-t-r-e-t-c-h further in a Chevro- 
let than in the tank of any other full-size car. Oil?—put 
five quarts in the Chevrolet crankcase and the chances are 
those five quarts will still be there when you change your 
oil again. Repairs?—Chevrolet owners go thousands of 
miles without ever spending a penny. And the price you'll 
pay for the Chevrolet Standard Six is lower than that of 
any other full-size, six-cylinder closed car you can buy! 

Think of the comfort and safety you’ll enjoy—driving 
a new car with a big, roomy Fisher body, Fisher No-Draft 
Ventilation, safety glass windshield and syncro-mesh shift- 
ing. Think of the trouble you'll be spared — with new 
tires, new battery and an engine tuned to perfection. 
Think of the fun you'll have — going a greater distance 
than you ever planned, for less than you figured you’d 
spend! Does a holiday like that appeal to you? Then 
begin it today at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 


CHEVROLET 


STANDARD SIX . . . . MASTER SIX 





PRODUCED 
IN CANADA 


— 








Life in the Balance 


OULD you forgive your- 

self, if a member of your 

family or a friend should 
die while you were standing by, 
helpless, waiting for the doctor? 
How would you feel if a life 
should slip away because you 
have never learned to give arti- 
ficial respiration? 
When someone is overcome by 
gas (illuminating, coal gas, car- 
bon monoxide, or the gases in 
smoke), shocked into uncon- 
sciousness by electricity, or is 
nearly drowned, there is no time 
for guesswork or experimenting. 
You must get to work instantly 
—without a second’s delay— 
and you must know how. 


As a world-famed — 
puts it, “Often, in drowning, elec- 
tric or gas cases, the vital machine 
merely needs to be started again. 
It is like cranking an automobile 
when the engine has stalled and 
the self-starter is out of order.” 


Continue artificial respiration for 
four hours or longer if necessary. 
When changing operators, do so 
without losing count. Not in- 
frequently the patient, after tem- 
porary recovery, stops breath- 
ing. Resume artificial respira- 
tion at once. Thousands upon 
thousands of lives have literally 
been snatched from death by 
this method of life saving. 

In many progressive communi- 
ties, fire i ccessents, hospitals, 
gas and electric companies use 
inhalators containing cylinders 
of carbogen to’stimulate breath- 
ing in conjunction with artificial 
respiration. If an inhalator is avail- 
able, send for it, but let nothing 
interrupt immediateand continu- 
ous effort to restore natural 
breathing by artificial respiration. 
Read the life-saving instructions 
under the dia ; then prac- 
tice them with a friend. ce 
learned, they will never be for- 
gotten and by means of them you 
may save a life dearer to you 
than your own. 





COUNT “ONE” 


Do not wait to remove clothing but begin 
at once to apply artificial respiration. 
Lay the person face down on floor or 
ground, one arm extended directly for- 
ward. Bend the other arm at elbow and 
rest cheek on back of hand, mouth to- 
ward finger tips, Kneel, straddling 
patient’s right or left leg, or both legs, at 
the thigh. 


Place your hands on each side of back, 
just above the belt line, with your wrists 
four inches apart, thumb and fingers 
together; the little fingers over and fol- 
lowing the line of the lowest rib; the tips 
of fingers just out of your sight. 





COUNT “TWO” 


While counting ‘‘one’’, “‘two’’, (a second 
for each count), with arms straight (not 
bent at the elbow), swing weight of body 
forward until shoulders are directly over 


hands, 





COUNT “THREE” (hands off) 


COUNT “FOUR” and “FIVE” (rest) 
While counting ‘‘three’’ snap the hands 
sideways off the patient; at the same 
time, swing your relaxed body back to a 
resting position on your heels. While 
counting “four”, “five” —rest. 

Repeat these operations rhythmically, 
deliberately swinging forward and back- 
ward twelve to fifteen times a minute—a 
complete respiration in four or five 


* © * 
The Metropolitan’s booklet “‘Artificial 
Respiration”? which contains further 
information of value in giving First Aid 
to one suffering from electric shock, gas 
asphyxiation or apparent drowning, will 
be sent free upon request. Address 
Booklet Dept. 7-L-33. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 
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Her eyes had widened, as if something had 
hurt her. Then she'd flipped her hand up 
and out in salute. 

“See you in the funny papers.” 

He’d gone back to work again. 


THE WORK had been hitting on all twelve 
cylinders lately. He’d been taking Puddles 
with him to the office every morning. Been 
getting there early and working overtime. 
That pup was good company. There’d been 
numerous smiles, of course, and some good- 
natured cracks from Mal Reade—-and un- 
pleasant comments from some of the too 
proper girls who tapped typewriters— but 
the pup was worth that and more—especi- 
ally on those long calls out of town. You 
could tell him things confidentially. 

And it was nice to open the garage doors 
of a morning and say witha grin: ‘“‘Wake up 
there, young feller. We're off to the grind.”’ 
Nice to be greeted by a hurtling ball of 
brown fuzz and a shrill ‘‘Hi there, Bill, old 
sock !”’ in pup talk. That helped a lot. 

He spent most of his time with the pup. 
Evenings, he usually scooped up his hat 
and coat, closed the front door quietly, 
departed around the corner. Andy never 
questioned where he was going. If she 
wondered, she never said so. 

Nearly always he went riding, with 
Puddles beside him on the red leather 
cushion. The evenings were getting longer. 
Next month was the month he and Andy had 
planned to toss tent, cots, tackle, and 
supplies into the car and take that fishing 
trip to the north. It would have been a 
great trip. 

He thought about it one day at the office. 
The photograph on his desk was of Andy 
and himself, in hip boots and leather jackets, 
their arms around each other, with warm 
sunlight slanting across Andy’s laughing 
face. That was last summer. He stared at it 
and did no work for an hour. Puddles, on 
the carpet beside him, seemed to understand 
and suddenly licked his dangling hand. 

“What’s the matter with us, anyway?” 
Bill exploded. ‘“The fight all gone?”’ 

He seized the phone and called home. 
Andy answered. He tried hard to sound like 
the Bill Williams of old. Of last summer. 

“Listen, old gal. How about dinner 
tonight and a show, maybe; huh?” 

The answer was slow in coming. So slow 
that he thought it wasn’t going to come. 
Then: ‘‘That’s sweet of you, Bill. Awfully, 
considering this and that. But I’d made 
arrangements to go out.” 

“Oh!” The glow died in Bill’s eyes. “Oh, 
I see.” 

“If you say so,” her voice came hesitantly, 
“T’ll break the date, Bill.” 

“No. No, don’t do that,” he said dully. 
“It’s not that important.” 

He stared at the phone after he had hung 
up. He didn’t know that she was doing the 
same thing—-that it was an even longer time 
before she rose slowly to her feet, biting her 
lips. He didn’t know that. He was thinking 
of last summer and staring again at the 
picture in front of him. 

Queer how vividly he remembered that 
particular morning. “‘Bill,’”’ she had said, 
“get up and guzzle some hot coffee, you 
sleepy old goop. Get up, you lazy loafer. I 
want the guide to snap our pictures. We're 
going to try the big pool below the chutes 
this morning. Have you forgotten?” 

He hadn’t. Not even yet. When he got 
home that night, late, he was still remem- 
bering. Mal was there. He said to Mal 
idiotically: 

“Greetings. How'd the fish bite?” 

He thought that Andy looked at him 
queerly, as if annoyed at his butting in. 


WHEN HE opened the garage door next 
morning, he felt rotten inside and out. His 
usual ‘‘Wake up there, young feller!” lacked 
punch. Queer thoughts of last summer's 
camping trip had worried his sleep and left 
him groggy and bewildered when the alarm 
jangled. Perhaps those dreams owed their 
vividness, and at the same time their inco- 


| herence, to the fact that last summer’s trip 


had been a sort of honeymoon. One picture 
in particular was viciously persistent—their 
first night in the tent, with the kerosene 
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lantern weaving shadows on its sloping 
walls, and Andy, in blue woollen pyjamas, 
standing before a cracked mirror, her slender 
arms angled upward while she loosened her 
hair until it cascaded over her shoulders. 

“The next time we come camping, Bill 
Williams, we’re going to bring a double cot 
instead of two singles. I have a hunch that 
the nights up here are cold. Brrrr!”’ 

Remembering those things had kept him 
haif awake all night. No wonder he felt 
rotten now. He needed a cold shower and 
coffee. Andy had made coffee, too. He 
thought he remembered hearing her call to 
him, after the alarm had tocsined. She had 
tiptoed into the den and stood by the studio 
couch; looked down at him a while and then 
gone away again. Or maybe she hadn't. He 
wasn’t sure. 

He was late for the office now. And some- 
thing else was wrong. Not with the office, 
but in the garage right here, now. No ball of 
fuzz to greet him? Something was surely 
wrong. 

He strode anxiously to the radio box and 
peered down, half afraid. Large eyes gazed 
up at him, bloodshot, watery. He reached 
down, scowling, and gathered the pup into 
his arms. The pup’s mouth was open. his 
nose hot and dry. His breath came with 
alarming quickness. 

“Gee, mister,” Bill said, “‘you’re sick.” 

Ordinarily Puddles could talk back. Not 
this morning. He shivered and sank his head 
wearily against Bill's vest. Bill was scared. 

“Chin up, young feller. Don’t you go 
back on Bill. Snap out of it!” 

Then he said, scowling again: “All right, 
let’s go. If the wife doesn’t like your presence 
in the house, she can lump it. We're taking 
no chances on losing you.” 

He walked back to the house and let 
himself in. Andy met him in the hall. Stood 
quite still and stared at him. Stared at the 
pup. Finally she said: ‘‘What's the matter?” 

“Sick,’’ Bill grunted. ‘‘Pup’s sick.” 

She continued to stare, not at him but at 
the brown bundle in his arms. She seemed 
to be fighting back her emotions, Bill 
thought. He wondered what kind of 
emotions they were, that she had to suppress 
them forcibly. She didn’t like dogs. He 
knew that. She couldn’t be pitying the pup. 
Probably she was sore. 

He strode past her into the study, lowered 
the pup on to the couch. “‘You don’t need to 
frown,’’ he snapped at Andy. “It’s the same 
dog.” For some reason he was feeling ugly. 
If the pup died 

“I know it’s the same pup,”’ Andy said. 
“T’ve known all along. I knew you had it.” 

“What?” 

“Mal told me, that first morning. He 
thought it was a huge joke.” 

Bill's lips curled. He felt an idiotic resent- 
ment. He wanted all at once to swing his 
fist into Mal’s jaw. The thought came so 
savagely that its very intensity made it 
funny, made him realize how funny it was. 
He laughed, then abruptly stopped laughing. 

“What'll I do?”’ he muttered. 

Andy said: ‘‘Let me look.”’ 

Her smooth fingers explored the pup’s 
trembling body. Bill gaped at her, felt glad. 
Maybe it was a good thing, Mal’s blurting 
the story out. Maybe Andy and Puddles 
would get to like each other. 

“He’s a cute monkey, isn’t he?” Bill 
ventured. 

“‘He’s sick.” 

“T mean—” 

“I know what you mean. But I—’’ She 
was going to say: “But I wouldn't like that 
dog, Bill Williams, no matter what! And 
you darned well know why!’ Instead, she 
caught herself and let her eyes appraise him 
without emotion. ‘You know what I think 
of dogs,”’ she frowned. “If you've forgotten, 
you can ask Mal. I explained fully, when he 
told me.”” Then she wondered why she had 
said that. 

Bill nodded dully. He pushed past her 
without speaking. Picked up the phone. 

Andy said, in an oddly soft voice that 
seemed to be pitying him: “You needn't 
look so scared, Bill. The pup won't die. He’s 
not that sick.”” Biting her lips, she turned 
away. At the same time, the phone receiver 

Continued on page 22 
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“Pill 
him. It means your job, but I’m glad. 
I'm glad.” 

“‘My job?” He released her gently. ‘‘Don’t 
you believe it. Not after my selling old 
Foster. You wouldn’t know about that, 
but don’t you worry. I’d have given it to 
him anyway, job or no job. He had it 
coming.”’ 

‘So did I, Bill.” 

He sat on the divan and gathered her into 
his arms again. Leaned back against the 
wall, holding her. He had a lot to say. 
Clumsily he did his best. Before he was 
through, she pulled his head down and 
stopped him, and for uncounted minutes 
they were close and silent. Then she stood 
up and walked into the study with business- 





Eill, I'll never forget the way you hit 
Oh 
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the matter with you, Eliza?’ asked Toby. 
“I think you're in love. Yes, I think that’s 
it. 

“Why Mister-r-r-r-r Toby,” said Eliza, 
perfectly delighted, automatically leading 
the way to the source of supplies. 

Juley felt a little sick. It was easy enough 
to practise this new woman stuff on Windy, 
but Toby was different. Oh, why; oh. why 
did this man have the power to upset her so? 
Heaven knows, she had seen him with Kay 
enough to be used to it by now. He hadn’t 
really looked at her since that day on the 
mountain. 

She could hear him floundering around 
the kitchen, kidding Eliza about something. 
She could hear Eliza responding with per- 
fectly ridiculous off-key giggles, and pretty 
soon he came in with both hands and his 
mouth full and he sat down on the davenport 
beside her. 

When he stopped chewing, Juley noticed 
that the usual grin was not upon his mouth. 

“He has something on the old bean,”’ she 
thought grimly, ‘‘and in a minute he’s going 
to spill it to his dear Aunt Juley.”’ 

“I was out for practice today,’’ announced 
Toby. 

“That so? How did it go?” 

“Oh, all right. There’s a new man out for 
my place. His name’s Spears. You know 
Big Bing Spears. The faculty axe laid him 
off last year, but he’s back.” 

“Is he good?” asked Juley. 

‘‘He’s so good,”’ said Toby slowly, “that 
the entire team is built around him.” 

So that was it! Juley, the new woman, 
drew another large breath. There was going 
to be no moaning at the bar. Not to her, 
thank you. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do for you,” she 
told him sweetly. “I'll sell the family silver 
and hire somebody on the rival team to 
knock out the Big Spears, and then you can 
come in and run a thousand yards to a 
touchdown for vour dear old auntie.”’ 

Toby a bench warmer! Toby one of those 
men who wait hopefully on the bench while 
somebody else races down the field. He 
winced a little, but he didn’t duck it. 

He grinned, and he said, “Listen, Juley, 
you wear a hat what is a hat, so I can pick it 
out of 50,000 other hats, when they put me 
in the last five minutes with the score 
tied 

‘“‘And you can catch a lovely pass and be a 
hero,”’ Juley finished for him. 

They both laughed. It wasn’t going to 
be like that. and he knew it. He couldn’t 
pretend any longer. He stood up. 

“Tell Kay I dropped in, will you, Auntie?” 
he said. He sounded like a little boy who 
wanted to hang on to somebody’s hand. 
Juley put the hand that was nearest him 
beneath her and sat on it. 

“T’ll tell her,”’ she promised. 











She took the pillow from the 
Bill 


like steps. 
couch and carried it into the bedroom. 
followed her. 

“Bill, I did love Puddles, even from that 
first night. I’m sorry.” 

She stood close again—very close; then 
frowned. 

“Whatever was in that bottle you 
brought, Mr. Williams, it’s no good no more. 
The cork came out when you dropped it. 
We'll need a new carpet.” 

He studied her soberly, holding her away 
from him. He remembered what the clerk 
had said. An antidote for poison. There was 
more than one kind of poison. 

“Pal,” he told her gently, “we won't 
need the bottle. Not ever again we won't. 
Not if I’m conscious.” 


When he had gone, she just sat there. She 
watched him amble down the drive. But 
she wasn’t thinking of Toby. She was 
thinking of Kay—the typical Dewar, who 
didn’t understand any kind of courage but 
her own, the kind that can slip down a snow 
bank on the seat of her pants, and look over 
a cliff and laugh. 

If Toby played half a game with a broken 
bone, even if he was a menace to the whole 
team, Kay would think he was swell. But 
just to sit there and watch a man better 
than himself take his place, to sit and grin 
about it—no Dewar could appreciate that. 
Nobody but Juley. 

“When Kay gets a good look at the Big 
Spears,’’ thought Juley, ‘‘she’ll toss Toby 
up to the ceiling like one of her griddle cakes 
and let him stick. And I’ll be the one who is 
— to pry him down. Well, I won’t 

o it.” 

Why should she care? Toby had forgotten 
her on the mountain top. This was poetic 
justice. Juley tried very hard to enjoy it, 
but she found precious little pleasure in 
the thought. 


IT WAS A month later. Juley sat on the 
aft deck of the Roberts’ yacht. She felt 
exactly as she had that day on the mountain, 
only worse. She felt as if something dreadful 
was about to happen, only more so. 

It was a lovely fall day; not that Juley 
noticed. She was watching Toby up front. 
Toby had played five minutes in one game 
and eight minutes in another. Juley had 
never seen anybody sit longer on a bench 
and wriggle less. He had grinned quite a 
lot and made a few jokes about it, and 
among all the other bench warmers Juley 
could pick out his pink hair first. 

Juley had sat beside Kay at every home 
game. ‘“‘Toby’s having an off day,’’ Kay 
said the first time. 

“Why doesn’t Toby get in there and do 
something?’’ Kay asked the second time. 

After that Kay said nothing at all. But 
one night when Bill announced at dinner 
that the Big Spears was slated for the big 
team, Kay said, “‘I’d like to meet that man.” 

Well, she had her chance now. Sue 
Roberts’ father was an important alumnus, 
and when Sue asked the football team on 
one of her parties, they came even if she did 
have a pug nose and freckles. 

The Big Spears was up front, too, and 
Kay was near him. He was big all right. 
He was big like a ten-ton truck and just 
about as dumb. But Kay was looking at 
him in the way Juley knew too well. Ina 
moment she would be actively working on 
him. She’d work on him the way she had 
worked on Toby on the mountain top, with 
Toby playing the Wilfred Prentice réle. It 
just made Juley so mad. 

“Why should I care?” she asked herself. 
“I’m just his favorite aunt.” 

She tried very hard to mind her own 
business, but she cared anyway. She cared 
so much that she was afraid to look at 
Toby’s face. She was afraid she would see 
something go out of it as something had 
gone out of Barby’s and Wilfred’s. And she 
was afraid that if it did, she would weaken 
and go right to him and let him cry all 
over her. 

Kay was laughing with the Big Spears 
Continued on page 24 
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rasped “‘Number, please?”’ in Bill’s ear, and 
a bell droned in the front hall. Andy stiff- 
ened, went to answer the bell. The door bell. 

It was Mal. He came in while Bill was 
saying to the operator: “Yes, a dog doctor. 
Not a doctor, a dog doctor. All right, all 
right, I'll look it up in the book. Swell 
service.” 

Mal said: “‘A who? Dog doctor? For the 
love of—oh, oh, the animal is ailing. I 
get it.” 

He strolled over and peered down at 
Puddles. He gazed at Andy, and Andy was 
standing in the doorway, looking almost 
terrified. Not terrified really, but uneasy. 
She stared at Bill. Bill might think this was 
a routine thing, Mal’s coming in the day- 
time. An under-cover thing. It wasn’t. It 
was the first time. Mal shouldn’t have 
done it. 

“T gather,”’ Mal smiled, “‘you’ve turned 
soft-hearted, or this hound wouldn’t be on 
the premises. Thought you told me—”’ 

“I did tell you,” she said quickly. 

“The mutt has distemper,’’ Mal nodded. 
“Mild. Nothing serious.’’ He swung to face 
Bill. ‘“‘No need to probe the phone book, you 
old Indian. Doctor Reade, him know how 
fix. Him hab heap plenty dog one time.” 

Bill felt foolish, small-boyish. He wanted 
to ask Andy’s advice. Wanted to say to her: 
“What'll I do, honey? I don’t want my dog 
to die.” But she didn’t look competent to 
give advice somehow. She seemed nervous. 
She was standing very still, glancing first at 
Mal, then at him. He was grateful for Mal’s 
presence. Mal’s grin helped steady him. 

“‘What’ll I do, Mal?” 

“Nothing,” Mal shrugged. ‘Wrap the 
brute up. Keep it warm. I'll prowl over toa 


drugstore and get the necessary.” 
“The pup will be okay?” Bill begged 
anxiously. 


“He'll be chasing every pup in the 
neighborhood this time tomorrow,”’ Mal 
grinned. “Doctor Reade, him know.” He 
was still grinning when he strolled out. 

It occurred to Bill that the situation was 
lopsided like something in a funny paper. 
Anyone would think it was his wife who was 
sick, instead of just his dog. Then he 
peered at Andy and remembered that he 
hadn’t a wife any more. Not a real one. 
She was standing aloof, looking at him but 
really looking through him. She seemed 
angry. Was she sore because he hadn’t made 
more of Mal’s unexpected visit? That wasn’t 
fair. He had the pup to think about. 

Andy said suddenly, as if seeking some- 
thing to say: ‘‘What’ll you do if the pup 
dies, Bill?” 

“He won’t. Mal will fix him.” 

“But if he should die?” 

“I don’t know what I’d do.” He didn’t. 
The pup was all he had left. He sat on the 
couch and stroked that quivering body until 
Mal returned. Mal dropped his hat on the 
table and paced forward professionally. 


“This,”’ Mal said, “will make him good as. 


new.” He handed Bill a small bottle full of 
oily green fluid. Bill pulled the cork and 
sniffed the bottle’s contents. The stuff was 
vile. ‘Best in the world,” Mal said. “Me 
know. Me raise plenty dogs. Give him a 
teaspoonful every couple of hours.” 

He scooped up his hat again. Andy said 
rather sharply, staring at him: “‘You’re not 
staying?” He stopped, stood before her, 
glanced suddenly, queerly, at Bill. “‘Can’t,” 
he shrugged. “‘Sorry. I'll crash in later.” 

Bill wondered why he had come in the 
first place, if his going was now so urgent. 
Then the pup took Bill’s attention. 


THAT AFTERNOON the office called and 
ndy answered the phone. “For you, Bill,” 
e said. Bill talked a while, scowled, and 


banged the instrument down. He snapped 
irritably: ‘‘As usual, they can’t get along 
without the great Williams.”” He was being 
sarcastic, not funny. They didn’t need him; 
only thought they did. And the pup was not 
getting any better. 

“Listen, Andy. If I’m not back, give him 
his medicine, will you? Every two hours. A 
teaspoonful. Just open his mouth and make 
him swallow it. Will you?” 

“Of course, Bill,’’ she said, and watched 
him storm down the hall. 

He was right about the office. Any sap 
could have filled the bill. 

“Listen, Bill. We've got a new line on old 
Foster. Foster, the publisher. He’s thinking 
of going deeper with National Life. Get 
down there and talk him into looking us 
over. He’s big time. Land him.”’ 

Bill went, sulking. It seemed queer to be 
driving without Puddles in the seat beside 
him. Odd, how much that pup meant. If 
anything happened... . 

“Careful, Bill!” he caught himself. ‘‘Better 
not go off on a tangent, with big business on 
hand. This Foster is a chance of a lifetime.” 
But it wasn’t so easy to heave your interests 
from one thing to another in the bat of an 
eye, merely because the big boss said so. 
Maybe Andy would have trouble with the 
pup. Maybe Foster would refuse to consider 
a proposition. Maybe— 

A police whistle shrilled into his jumbled 
thoughts. Mechanically he“pulled over to 
the curb. 

“Listen, you. Is this a private street or 
somethin’? Are you askin’ for a ticket?” 

After that, his attention centred on one 
thing at a time. When he confronted Foster, 
he knew what he was doing and saying. 
Foster knew, too. Foster insisted on his 
having dinner at the club—the Publishers’ 
Club. It was late when he got back to the 
office and found the place locked up. 

He called the big boss, tried to stifle his 
impatience. ‘Three cheers for our side,”’ he, 
announced. “What? Absolutely. He signed’ 


He was running, then. The door slammed 
behind him. He felt foolish, racing like that 
down the street, with people stopping to 
look. Let them look. That pup was the 
whole world. Let ‘em stare. 

He was out of breath when he burst into 
the drugstore. The clerk gaped, hurried 
forward. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Williams? Something 
in a rush?” 

“This.”” Bill’s hand trembled, thrusting 
the bottle forward. “Medicine. Mal Reade 
got it here this morning. You know Mal. 
It’s for adog, a pup. Pup’s dying.” 

The clerk looked at the bottle, frowning. 
What the devil was he standing there for? 
Did he think it was a joke or something? 
“Snap out of it!’”’ Bill rasped. 

“Listen, Mr. Williams,” the clerk frowned. 
“This stuff isn’t medicine. There’s a 
mistake. Mr. Reade didn’t buy this for 
medicine. He said he wanted to put a dog 
out of the way. It’s poison—a weak poison. 
Put the dog to sleep after a while. Painless. 

Bill didn’t get it. He stood motionless, 
both hands flat on the counter. He peered 
into the clerk’s face. 

“Poison? Poison?” 

“Yes. There must be a mistake. I can 
mix up an antidote that might work, if you 
say So. But this stuff—” 

“Mix it!’’ Bill flung out. 
theré talking !”’ 

He gazed at the counter, at the rows of 
merchandise behind it. Poison? Mal had 
given him poison instead of medicine? No, 
no, Mal wouldn’t do that. Mal wasn’t 
rotten like that. It was a mistake. A mis- 
take of some sort. Even if Mal had listened 
to Andy about hating dogs, Mal wouldn’t 


“Don’t stand 


turn on a friend like that. 


And the pup wouldn’t die anyway. The 
clerk was mixing an antidote. That was it 
—the pup wouldn’t die because the clerk was 
mixing an antidote. 

The clerk took a long time—a hideously 
long time. Really it was only a few minutes. 
Bill read the labels on the boxes and bottles 


LOVE SONG 


by Nora I. Millen 


Fl 


Down among the hedgerows where the shadows come and go, 
Out across the meadow where the little breezes blow, 

_Hand in hand with wonder | walked a golden mile, 

Filled with dreams and sweetness and the glory of your smile. 


All along the river where the ripples shine with spring, 
Dancing through a blue-bell wood where jocund fairies swing, 
In among the buttercups and daisies filled with dew, 

Hand in hand with magic, | went—and dreamed of you. 


his life away. I’ve landed him beautifully.” 
‘‘That’s great work, Bill,’’ the big boss 
said quietly. ‘“‘That means a promotion.” 
A promotion meant that he would be 
Mal Reade’s senior. 


IT WAS NINE o'clock when he got home. 
Instantly he knew something was wrong. 
Andy opened the door to him, and he read 
the truth in her face. He forgot about the 
promotion. 

“The pup, Bill. 
dying.” 

He strode into the study and stood staring. 

“I gave him the medicine,” Andy said 
quickly. ‘All of it. For a while he seemed 
to get better. Then—” 

He scooped the empty bottle off the table 
and pushed past her. He said curtly through 
tight lips: ‘‘Call a vet. Tell him it’s urgent. 
Make him hurry. I’m going for more medi- 
cine. It may keep him going till the vet 
gets here.” 


He’s—I think he’s 


before him, read the advertising signs on the 
counter, stood staring dully, desperately. 
Then the clerk returned. 

“I won’t guarantee this'll work, Mr. 
Williams—not after you’ve used a whole 
bottle of the other. But it’s the best thing I 
know of, and—”’ 

Bill took the bottle in his hand and strode 
out again mechanically, not caring that 
other customers glanced at him wonderingly. 


HE HAD his key in his hand when he ran 
down the home walk. His feet took the stone 
steps three at a time, automatically. He let 
himself in and paced down the hall, leaving 
the door to creak itself shut. 

A voice stopped him because it was a 
man’s voice, and because it was using the 
word that had been on his own lips all the 
way from the store. The fact that the voice 
belonged to Mal Reade made the word all 
the more ugly. 

“Dead? I’ll wager you’re tickled, Andy.” 
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“Why. Mal? Bill loved the little pup.” 

“But vou didn't. Give me credit, my 
dear. I've earned at least that much, 
haven't 1? The dog annoyed you. I removed 
the annoyance.” 

“You did?” 

“Poison, madam. The medicine wasn’t 
medicine. Doctor Reade, him know how 


fix, huh?” 

Bill stood swaying. The voices were doing 
things to him. He could feel the cords 
tightening in his neck, and his hands were so 
fiercely clenched that the bottle in one of 
them was in danger of breaking. Andy’s 
voice came from the other room, low and 
troubled: 

“You shouldn't have done it, Mal. You 
shouldn’t. It was cruel.” 

“But you told me 

“I didn’t mean it that way. 
understand.”’ 

Bill's feet had been rooted in the carpet. 
Now they began to move, pulling him 
forward. He knew his face was drained of 
all color; knew his eyes were abnormally 
large, protruding. Mal was saying: 

“Listen, Andy. Why can't you be human 
about me? You and I, we can’t go on the 
way we've been going. I’m no robot. You'll 
never make anything of Bill. Give him up. 


You don’t 


He’s a born sap, always will be. Listen, 
now—” 
Bill’s feet were still moving. Slowly, 


deliberately, automatically. 

“Mal, you mustn’t. You're forgetting 
yourself. You mustn't, Mal—you’re drunk. 
Bill will kill you.” 

“Confound Bill! I’m not forgetting my- 
self. I want you.” 

Bill stood in the doorway, staring. They 
all stared, like puppets with fixed faces. 
Andy’s arms remained half uplifted defen- 
sively, refusing to relax. Mal was halfway 
toward her, standing rigid. Evidently Mal 
had been drinking. His face was flushed; his 
mouth was pale at the corners, and twitching. 

It was Mal who recovered his poise first. 
Bill had nothing to recover. He knew what 
he was going to do. Mal said extravagantly: 
“Enter the conquering hero. Look who's 
here.” Andy’s lips formed the word ‘‘Bill!’’ 
but the name was inaudible. 

Bill’s feet moved again. His hands came 
up jerkily, like the hands of a parading toy 
soldier. Both fists were clenched, and the 
left one still gripped the bottle from the 
drugstore. The bottle thudded to the 
carpet at his feet. His fingers found Mal’s 
shoulder. His fist struck with pile-driver 
force. 

He and Andy both stared while Mal 
walked crazily backward into the wall and 
then fell, crumpling the carpet. Neither 
spoke. Bill could hear himself breathe and 
wondered suddenly why he was not breath- 
ing harder. He should be excited; he wasn't. 
He stared mutely at Andy. She was a 
motionless silhouette near the lamp, hunched 
forward in an awkward pose. He remem- 
bered that he’d never liked that particular 
lamp. Why didn’t she come away from it? 

They stared at each other steadily, {ool- 
ishly. Her eyes seemed terribly large, as if 
finding things in him. Finding new details 
in an old picture. 

She ventured forward a step, timidly. 
Then she was close, clinging to his arms. 

“Bill, you do care. I'd almost stopped 
hoping.” 

Bill held her. He thought that by holding 
her he could press back her sobs. She 
shouldn’t be sobbing like that; she should 
be laughing. It was all kind of funny. She 
hadn't loved him and now she did love 
him. Love. Even the word was funny. Now 
she was in his arms, crying because she was 
glad. You shouldn’t cry because you were 
glad. Everything was backward. 

Over her hair, where the lamplight 
gleamed on it, he saw Mal Reade stand up 
and gaze at them. Mal’s mouth was twisted 
in a silly scowl, which became a queer sort 
of smile—a sarcastic smile. Mal shrugged 
and walked to the divan, picked up his coat, 
hat and cane. He didn’t speak. He paced to 
the door. He seemed to be making himself 
walk slowly. A moment later the outer door 
clicked shut. 

Andy tipped her head back to look up. 


See apa | 
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come over the next day as soon as he could 
after the game. 


JULEY LISTENED to the game over the 
radio, sitting up in bed with a mustard 
plaster on her chest and a cold in her head. 
It was Bing who did all the fireworks. It 
was Bing who raced down the field and took 
the ball across. Toby just sat. He was sent 
in for a few minutes near the end of the 
first half, when they took Bing out to save 
him. He was only good but not conspicuous. 
He didn’t look up and see anybody’s hat and 
run a few dozen yards to a touchdown. 

Kay stayed at home with Juley. Enlight- 
enment had been born in her, and she had 
little to say, being content to be very 
chastened. Kay was doing some heavy 
thinking for the first time in her life, and it 
hurt, and she didn’t like it. 

As for Toby, even after the game he 
didn’t as much as call up. That night Bing 
Spears came over, and sat on Juley’s bed 
and told her all about how good he’d been, 
and finally Juley couldn’t stand it a minute 
longer, and she said, ‘How was Toby?” 

Bing laughed. ‘‘Say,”’ he said, “I wish you 
could have heard him at the dinner after 
the game. The coach called on each man to 
say a few words, and Toby got up and he 
said, ‘Well, fellows, I never played a game 
where I got so many splintersin my pants!’”’ 

He would, thought Juley. 

“You know I guess it wasn’t easy for 
him,” said Bing. “I guess I couldn’t do 
that.” 

“You certainly couldn’t,”” Juley told him. 
“IT mean naturally you'll never have to.” 

“‘He sent you a note,” said Bing. 

Juley opened it. She read, 

“‘Juley, there comes a time in the life of 
every dumbbell when: he wakes up, even if 
it is too late.” 

That was all. There wasn’t any more. 

“Bing,” said Juley in a small voice, ‘‘will 
you do something for me? Toby can’t come 
tonight. Will you take Kay dancing in 
his place?” 

“Well,” said Bing, “if you ask me I can’t 
very well refuse.” 

“She'd love it,”” Juley told him. 

When they had gone at last, she got up 
and dressed. She took the family car out of 
the garage and started down town. She 
found one shop still open. Then she drove 
back to the campus. Soon she came to the 
big building, where the pre-meds put in their 
longest hours. There she stopped. 

If she knew Toby at all, she’d find him 
here. She walked down the long hall to 
the lab. 
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shatter my brains figuring out a decimal 
ratio of how long it takes wind and rain ina 
latitude of so and so, longitude likewise, to 
rot a rope so many inches thick—”’ 

“Oh, cut the smart cracks, Heidii, and 
concentrate on danger.” 

And indeed their position was not envious. 
The barge, big, unlighted on a moonless 
night, might collide with other boats though 
the river traffic was slight. It might even 
smash into the concrete piers of the long 
drawbridge a mile downstream. It might, 
with incalculable good luck, head inshore and 
ground among the rushes. 

The helpless passengers discussed swim- 
ming ashore. But they both knew the 
strength of the tide and the treacherous 
mud, hungry as quicksand. The barge itself 
was safe enough—it was big as a barn; but 
the dangers which beset it engaged their 
imaginations. Malcolm tried the clumsy 
rudder but found it broken and useless. 

“If we’re not rammed, or jammed, or lost 


The door was open. Juley stood in the | 
shadow and looked in. The big room was | 
deserted except for Toby. He was standing 
over a large jar, looking serious. He was 
sorting a lot of small labels on the ends of | 
strings, reading off the names on them. 
“Bennett, Mackenzie King, Greta Garbo. | 
Norma Shearer,”’ and finally, “Juley.” 

Then he sighed, and he untangled that 
string from the rest, and he hauled a beauti- 
ful and very dead frog out of the brine and 
let it drip a while, looking at it sadly, as a 
man looks at that which he appreciates 
too late. « 

Then hecarried it over to a big table and 
set it down, and prepared to do a neat 
drawing of ‘“Juley’s” inner workings in 
India ink. 

Juley walked into the room. 

“Any ole clothes, any bottles, any rags?” 
she sang out. 

Toby looked up, and he began to grin 
again. It was like turning on a light inside 
of him. 

“Oh, Juley,”’ he said. 

“Auntie. you mean.” 

“Who said auntie?” 

“I did,”’ said Juley. 

“You know I never thought of you that | 
way.” 

“Only for a few months,” said Juley 
sweetly. 

“‘Auntie,”’ said Toby, “‘you see before you 
the perfect fool. I didn’t know until I saw 
you in Bing’s arms. The great big stiff!” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Juley. 

“Juley, did you fall off that boat to make 
Kay stick by me?” 

“I’m not that smart,” said Juley. 

‘Tell me the truth,’”” demanded Toby. 

‘Tell me the truth,” mimicked Juley. 

“Stop that.” 

“Stop that.” 
“I know a way to stop you. You have 
nobody to blame for this, young lady, but 

yourself.” 

“You have nobody to blame for this, | 
young lady,” Juley stopped. This had gone | 
far enough. It was just too predatory, and 
she wasn’t going to stoop to that. She 
sniffled instead. 

“Gracious,” said Toby, “you’re catching 
cold. What do you mean by coming out in 
the night air? You'll catch pneumonia.” 

There—that was safer. The rest would 
come. 

“Well,” said Juley, “I brought you a 
present. I had to bring it, didn’t I?” 

She held it out. A round lopsided pack- 
age, crudely wrapped. 

It was a chocolate pie. 





for a couple of days out in the Bay,” he | 
declared, ‘‘we’re dead set to lose everything | 
anyhow.” 

Heidii moved closer. “‘How everything?” 

“Tomorrow marks the final date of my bet 
with Hanson. He’s not in town—gone away 
somewhere, but he’ll turn up at the ap- 
pointed time, never fear. If Uncle Adam 
doesn’t buy that house at a handsome figure, 
I can’t marry you next fall, or probably,’’ he 
looked moodily at the black water below 
them, “any time. If we wait too long, 
Hanson will get you.” 

“No, he won’t sailor. We may be wrecked, | 
or dead, or drowned, but Jan will never make 
a bride out of this little model.” 

“And you won’t be meeting your Uncle 
Toby, as you promised your mother.” 

“Who can tell?” she answered cryptically. 

The boat now made steady progress 
downstream. Crinkled skeins of green and 
red fell on the water ahead—the draw- 
bridge lights. The stars, infinitely far away, 
looked down on them with bright, inquisi- | 
tive eyes. A simple, thoughtless act, a mere 
going aboard an old barge, had turned into 
an adventure of uncertain outcome. 

Malcolm peered ahead to see if other 
boats were coming upstream. There were 
none. The river was as wide and flat and 
empty as an undiscovered branch of the 
Orinoco. 

“Thank heaven!” breathed Malcolm to 
himself. 

By great effort and good luck he might 
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lt Saves Your Dresses 
lt Spares Your Friends 


Get the sure protection ODO:-RO-NO gives! 










































In less than ten minutes, underarm 
perspiration can defeat you socially 
and undermine you financially. 

For the unfortunate odor that 
inevitably follows underarm per- 
spiration wrecks your charm and 
distresses and offends your friends. 
Certainly, it’s not flattering to you! 

And the acids of perspiration 
stain your dresses and fade their 
colors...something even the best 
of dry-cleaning cannot rectify. Good 
dresses cost good girls good money! 
Isn’t it safer and a lot more eco- 
nomical to prevent such disasters 
with Odorono? 


Odorono Saves Dresses 
Protects Daintiness 


A famous physician discovered the 
safe, sure defense against perspira- 
tion and its odors. Odorono pre- 
vents pefspiration, as perspiration 
must be prevented if dresses and friend- 
ships are to be saved! 

Greasy creams, sticks and pow- 
ders, perfumes and soaps can, at 
best, get rid of odor temporarily. 
But Odorono not only secures your 
daintiness. It spares your clothes 
from early discard and your friend- 
ships from unhappy endings. With 
Odorono’s protection you are free 
from perspiration for days at a time. 
And it sets your mind at ease to 
know that odor, too, is completely 
banished. 

Choosewith confidencethe famous 
Odorono Regular (ruby red) or the 
newer Instant Odorono (colorless). 
Both now have the original 
Odorono Sanitary applicator. 





INSTANT ODORONO 


(colorless) is for quick convenient 
use while dressing or at any 
time of day or night. It gives 1 
to 3 days’ complete protection. 


ODORONO REGULAR 
(ruby-colored) is for use before 
retiring. It gives 3 to 7 days’ 
protection against underarm 
perspiration and its odors. 





RUTH MILLER, THE ODORONO CO., INc. 
Dept. 7-Z 3, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal. 

I enclose 8c. Please send me samples of Odorono 
Regular and Instant Odorono, 


MADE IN CANADA 
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CUA 


A/S SKIN THAT 


CAPTIVATES MEN ? 





Jou for curiosity’s sake, try a close-up of 
your complexion. Are you surprised at what 
you see? 

Is there a tendency towards dullness? A line 
or wrinkle here and there? A suggestion of 
dryness—even coarseness? 


Don’t dodge these questions! It’s important 
that you know the truth, if you expect your 
skin to be attractive to others. 


Begin at once to correct these complexion 
flaws, OuTDOOR GiRL Olive Oil Face Powder 
will help you. This luxurious powder feeds 
into dry tissues the delicate, swiftly-absorbed 
oils which your skin needs to remain soft, 
smooth and supple. With just a few applica- 
tions, you can see your complexion awaken 
to new youth and loveliness. 


You cannot buy a better powder than 
Ourtpoor GIRL at any price. The Good House- 
keeping “Seal of Approval” is your guarantee 
of quality. 

Outpoor Girt Face Powder and other 
Olive Oil Beauty Products are sold by leading 

department and chain stores in 3 sizes 
—15c, 25¢ and $1.00. If you want to sample 
five of the most popular OuTDOOR GIRL prep- 
arations, mail the coupon below. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
OLTAOTA 
FACE POWOER 


- end 
| 1 Products Co., Led. 
Bey seiterences 
(Dept. 21G) Montreal, Canada 


I enclose 10c to cover postage and pendling. Pt 

send me your OUTDOOR GIRL * ‘Introductory Sam jer" 

containing liberal trial packages of Olive Oil Face Pow- 
—Lightex Face Powder—Olive Oil Cream—Liq 

ing Cleansing Cream and Lip-and-Cheek Rouge. 
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«NO 
GRAY 
HAIR’ 


Don’t endure the unfairness 
of age-telling gray, faded 
or streaked hair. Tint it 
instantly to its natural 
youthful shade and lustre— 
any desired color from 
lightest blond to midnight 
black. Just comb thru clean, 
harmless, odorless Brownatone. 
No fuss. no muss. Imme- 
diate, guaranteed results. At 
all dealers, 50c. Or send 10c for 
trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-28, Windsor, Ontario 


BROWNATON E 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
Ce, 





“ Bhiee 
n the Sun 


(Continued from page 18) 





| at the ‘nd of the game. If your complexion 

tends to be oily. pat the face for a few 
minutes before leaving the house with a pad 
of absorbent cotton soaked in astringent— 
this, of course, after cleansing. Then arply a 
foundation that wards off such unwelcome 
things as sunburn and freckles, a touch of 
cream rouge—you can get a waterproof 
rouge which is particularly adherent—a hirt 
of lipstick, and you are ready. I always think 
that make-up for sports should be applied 
with a very restrained hand. Take along 
with you to the club a tiny bottle of a good 
liquid cleanser. Then when your face is 
feeling hot and you fear it is becoming 
“streaky looking,’’ remove your make-up 
with this—it is delightfully refreshing and 
cooling to the skin—and renew your founda- 
tion and make-up from the tiny containers 
you carry in your purse. 

An eye-shie'd is really a necessity when 
playing tennis, both for the good of your 
game and of your eyes. Just think how much 
squinting you do days when the sun makes 
the courts dazzling. The golfer is wiser than 
the tennis player, for more often than not, 
she wears a hat to shield her head from the 
sun. But whether you've been golfing, 
tennising, sailing or motoring, you'll be kind 
to your eyes if you bathe them with a 
boracic solution each night, and afterward 
pay special attention with your nourishing 
cream to the skin surrounding them. 

Your feet too—they get so weary this hot 
weather. Soak them in tepid water in which 
has been dissol ved some deliciously soothing 
foot salts—or bicarbonate of soda is splendid. 
Dry them thoroughly and massage vaseline 
into them before you go to bed. You'll be 
wearing winged sandals in the morning! 

If gardening’s your pet summer sport, you 
can indulge in a large hat to protect your 
face and neck. But you'll need to take 
particular care of your hands. Keep your 
heavy pair of gardening gloves side by side 
with the trowel in the shed. Or rub over your 
hands before you start some of that extra- 
ordinary white cream which forms a protec- 
tive film and prevents dirt and liquid from 
entering the pores or adhering to the skin. 
It’s marvellous for gardeners and for motor 
enthusiasts and amateur house-painters, too. 





An Aunt 


to Lame Ducks 
(Continued from page 23} 





now. It got so bad Juley couldn’t look. 

She sat still and waited. It was a nice 
party, very clever, and gay and bright. All 
the girls were using their best tricks. 

Sue Roberts was ambling around the side 
of the little boat in a pair of pantaloons, 
hanging on to the rail with one hand. And 
just then they hit the swell off some big 
ship, and the little boat pitched badly and 
Sue’s feet went right out from under her and 
deposited her headlong in the blue. 

Juley didn’t stop to think. She knew only 
that this was the sort of chance a Dewar 
loved. Well, she was a Dewar, too. She 
jumped head first right after Sue. She 
reached her in a few strokes, turned over 
expertly on her back, and grabbed Sue 
Roberts by the chin. She was conscious that 
the water was like ice, that all the people on 
the lake boat had flocked to one side, and 
that somebody was yelling horribly. She 


AND NOW just a word about your hair. 
Just as too much sun dries the oils out of 
your skin, too much sun will also leave its | 
mark on your hair. It’s grand to go hatless | 
with the wind whispering silken words in| 
your ears. But if you want to avoid a head 
of semi-bleached, dried-out hair in the fall, | 
you should take precautions. Of course, a} 
certain amount of the summer’s sun does the | 
hair a world of good, but it must be taken | 
temperately, or else must be accompanied by 
the same precautions as you are taking for 
your complexion—namely, applications of | 
external oi.s. Three or four hot oil treatments | 
this summer should counteract any tendency 
to overdry scalp. You can take them your- 
self, for there are some lovely oils for this | 
purpose on the market. Or you might | 
massage your scalp with a delightful new | 
tonic which contains an ample amount of | 
Vitamin D. Let it remain on the head for 
fifteen minutes, then wash it off with a single 
rinse. Quite an amazing tonic this. It 
requires no soap to remove it—just the one 
rinse—it leaves the hair soft and lustrous. 

By the way, does your hair flap wantonly 
about your ears when you're knocking balls 
over the net? Joan Crawford's hair appar- 
ently does, for I hear she has designed a 
contraption which consists of a curved 
tortoiseshell band on top and an elastic 
band beneath to clasp the hair in a sort of 
Alice-in-Wonderland effect. If the tortoise- 
shell part of it is beyond your ken, an elastic 
band, pure and simple, works just as effi- | 
ciently; or one might attach a strip of ribbon | 
to the part which shows. 

And just another hint. If those carefully | 
curled ends at the back show a regrettable 
tendency to become wispy—and small blame | 
to them after the energetic day you've had | 

-twist them up in strips of rag, just as your | 
mother used to do when you were a little 
girl, before you step into your bath or} 
shower. They will automatically dampen, 
and when dry you can comb them round 
your finger. 

Do these things, and as moon shadows 
lengthen you can become as glamorously 
feminine as you please, with never a fear 
that a vestige of your sunlit sports person- | 
ality will remain to rob the night of its 
beauty. 
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Vour Beauty Problem 


Does your mirror show you that something's 
not quite right with your appearance? If it | 
does, and you are not certain how to| 





remedy it yourself, why not write to Anna-! ~ 


belle Lee for her personal advice? She will 
reply by letter if you send a stamped, ad- | 
dressed envelope with your enquiry. 


was conscious that this was the time when a 
true Dewar makes the big gesture. 

She made it. When the little boat | 
manoeuvred within hailing distance, she | 
managed a cold grin and she called out, | 
“Is it cold, or is it cold?” 

Pretty soon the boat was alongside and | 
somebody hauled them in. 

Then Juley heard a voice like Toby’s on 
the mountain—only it wasn’t Toby’s 
saying, “Say, why didn’t you tell me you 
had a sister like that? Say, has that girl 
got nerve?” 

She had a vision of the Big Spears bending 
over her, of Kay looking frightened, then 





amazed, then mad. Of Toby saying, “Are 
you all-l-l-] right, Juley?” 
“Run along,” Juley told them. ‘“Bing’ll 


take care of me. He won’t mind.” 

The Big Spears didn’t. He carried her into 
the galley. He wangled hot blankets. He 
poured something dark and biting down her 
throat. Juley went weak and helpless on 
him. She had a real chill without trying. 

“Darn it,” she thought as she shook, “‘I’ll 
have this man on my trail for the rest of 
my mortal days. I never will get rid of him.” 

Pretty soon the boat put in at the yacht 
harbor, and Bing Spears carried her across 
the float and up the steps to a taxi and took 
her home. It was Bing who filled the hot 
water bottle. It was Bing who promised to 
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Exquisite Hair 
To have shimmering 
healthy hair, soft and ex- 
quisitely lovely, shampoo 
it regularly with Evan 
Williams “Ordinary.” It 

is delightful. 


For fair hair use Evan Williams 
“Camomile.”’ Ask your Druggist. 
Songer _—_ —— 
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“My Complexion 
was Very Poor” 


writes aCResinol user 


**Pimples and blackheads cov- 
ered my face and neck. I had 
been advised to try Resinol 
Soapand Ointment. But I had 
tried so many other things 
without success I was dis- 
gusted with everything. A 
friend urged me totry Resinol 
Ointment. In an amazingly 
short time the improvement 
was so great I could hardly 
believe my own eyes.”’ 

SAMPLE FREE with a copy of 
booklet on Skin Treatment. Write 
to Resinol, Dept, B, Baltimore, Md. 


HOW | FOUND 
Love ! 





by a Blonde 


NE day I discovered why other blondes were 

more popular than I— their hair was like 
brilliant, shimmering gold, while mine was faded 
and lifeless. Blondex, an amazing special 
shampoo, has now made my hair young again, 
gleaming with the golden sunshine color that 
fascinated the man I was to marry. My husband 
now says that had it not been for my beautiful 
hair he does not think he would have noticed me 
among so many attractive girls. How glad lam 
I discovered Blondez in time!’”” NOTE:—Blondex 
contains no dye, no harmful chemicals — it is 
amazingly beneficial, giving the hair a silky 
softness and lustrous sheen. Blondex comes in 
two sizes—the big economical $1.00 bottle and 
the new, inexpensive 25c size. Get Blondex 
today at any good drug or department store. 


Oahu ’ IN NEW 
BLONDEX 44 
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far more powerful than any dilution of these 


2 
Th en c " th | more headed up the river at the end of a Toby’s eyebrows up to extreme elevation. | | 
mes e | long tow-line. “Not Adam Kimberly?”’ he questioned. DE 


dangerous age 








Wives can protect 
themselves against 
this AGC oo 


One woman at 35 belongs to the 
younger generation. Another belongs 
to the older. One accepts new ideas. 
The other resists them. You can almost 
tell by a woman’s attitude on the 
: ag ay of feminine hygiene whether 
she is looking forward during the 
dangerous age or whether she is going 
to let life slip away in a fog of worry 
and doubt. 

Are you bound by old-fashioned 
notions about feminine hygiene? Are | 
you stilla victim of the“‘poisonous anti- | 
septic habit’? Then discover for your- 
self the great new antiseptic-germicide, | 
Zonite. 

» Zonite is absolutely non-poisonous, as | 
your own physician will tell you. Yet the 
greatest marvel of Zonite is its germicidal 


strength and effectiveness. Even when com- 
pared with carbolic acid or cresol, Zonite is 


notorious poisons which can safely be used 
on human tissue. No burning or searing. No 
terrible tragedies. Zonite is a personal anti- 
septic for use on the body, nota disinfectant 
for tubs, pails and floor-boards. 

Zonite in liquid or semi-solid form 
The liquid form comes in bottles at 30c, 60c, 
or $1.00. Then there is the newer semi-solid 
form, Zonite Suppositories, at $1.00 for a 
dozen, individually sealed. These are dainty, 
white forms which providea continuing anti- 
septic action. 


New booklet free to any 
woman y 


Hereis the much-dis- 
cussed booklet, Facts for 
Women.” It is frank 
direct and full of infor- 
mation, Write today. 
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Zonite Products Corporation, Ltd. CH37 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 

Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
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The passengers enjoyed this affair, if the 
captain did not, with enormous enthusiasm. 
They asked dozens of unintelligent ques- 
tions. The captain was strongly inclined to 
let the yelling occupants of the barge stay 
where they were until explanations could be 
obtained when the riverboat landed at 
Black Point, but that girl looking like a 
sliver of white at the bow of the barge 
changed his mind for him. 

A searchlight poured a torrent of bright- 
ness on the rescued scow. And the girl, 
making a megaphone of her hands, pre- 
sented strong arguments for being taken 
aboard the Bluebell instantly. Faint, yet 
clear, her words reached a hundred ears. 
Everybody had now clustered astern, the 
better to see and listen. 

Grass. UNGER . 24: TOBY: .2 
TWINING. ..ARE...YOU THERE?” 

The rotund gentleman in the burberry 


coat gave an astonished grunt. 
Ula... FOpY )°. . THIS IS 
| HEIDII DUNSTER ...WE’VE... 


BEEN EXPECTING YOU!” 

The man of ruddy countenance and 
rotund waistcoat gave every evidence of 
having an apoplectic fit where he stood. He 
appeared to start in four directions at once. 
He snatched at the sleeves of two passing 
seamen, saying he wanted to see the captain, 
that he must see the captain, that he would 
see the captain. And he did. 

The captain said quite coldly that the 
two crazy young people would do very well 
where they were. Uncle Toby said some- 
thing must be done. When the captain still 
looked hesitant, Uncle Toby announced im- 
pressively that he was vice-president of the 
Graycliff Lines which operated a fleet of 
river packets, a fact which perhaps the 
captain already knew. He waited for this to 


| sink in, and then said that his niece and her 


| 


| companion must stay on the barge no longer. 


The method of their removal to the Bluebell 
was naturally entirely in the hands of the 
captain and his crew, who were more com- 
petent in an emergency of this kind than a 
mere vice-president. The captain departed, 
looking glum and icily polite. 

At the end of several exciting and perilous 
moments, Heidii Dunster and Malcolm 
Sands climbed over the side of the riverboat. 

Uncle Toby was practically strangled 


| where he stood. “You precious old peach!” 
| cried the girl, throwing her arms around his 


neck. ‘‘I know you told them what, why and 
when, or we’d never have been hauled 
from the barge. We've had the most 
poisonous, livid, time, but alot of fun. . . 
Uncle Toby, this is Malcolm Sands, my 


| fiancé.” 


The passengers enjoyed also this vivacious 
tableau. It was seldom that the Bluebell 
offered as much in the way of entertainment 


| as had been forthcoming during the last 
half-hour. 


In a secluded corner of the lounge Heidii 
wallowed through a good deal of explaining. 
Uncle Toby listened with scepticism tinged 
with considerable amusement. ‘You see,” 


| began the girl, ‘it came to me after we had 
| more or less piped down from our first fright, 


when the barge broke her moorings and 
began drifting downstream, that you were 
due on this boat tonight. Mother had asked 
me to meet you in my roadster at Black 
Point, but,”’ she threw him a sly glance, “‘I 


| was even prompter.” 


“Indubitably,” remarked Uncle Toby. 
“When we thought, Malcolm and I, of the 


riverboat coming up, we kept a sharp look- 


out. This was after we got through the 
bridge safely, or under it, rather. And then 
when we saw the lights coming toward us 
we hollered and hollered.” 

“I thought I heard something of the 
sort,” said Uncle Toby. 

“The rest is history,” Heidii gestured 


“Yes. He’s a great-uncle of Malcolm’s.” 
“‘And the fieriest old warhorse that ever 
smelled battle. He eats it up. I’ve known 
him for years and years, though I’ve not 


seen much of him recently. We used to fight | 


like young roosters. Once you put an 
obstruction in Adam’s way and he'll get 


what you want, if it kills him. He never paid | 


any attention to Hester until I began to 
dance attendance on her. And then he 
yanked her out of my arms, figuratively 
speaking—and not so darned figuratively 
either—and married her. I never quite for- 
gave the old boy for that.” 

Across the face of Heidii passed the still 
look of one who sees a vision. A stealthy 
plan leaped to her brain, full-fledged. ‘See 
here, Uncle Toby, I want you to help us out. 


I want you to afford the friction that rubs a | 


situation to a point where it will explode. 
All you'll have to do is to act perfectly 
natural. It won’t cost you a cent or a 
moment’s anxiety, Uncle Toby.” She 
moved close and rapidly outlined a scene in 
a one-act comedy to be staged the following 
afternoon in Malcolm Sands’ new house. 

And before she was quite finished, another 
passenger stepped up. “‘How’s life on a river 
barge, Heidii?’’ 


“Depends on the company you have,” she | 
“IT enjoyed it tremen- | 
dously, Jan Henson. Who dropped you on | 


retorted quickly. 


this boat?” 
“Mr. Twining and I are just having a little 


trip together as far as Black Point. He wants | 


to look over some property, he says, at 
Graycliff.” Jan, tall, handsome, composed, 
grinned down at Heidii with genial mockery. 


And she comprehended at that moment the | 


identity of the customer he had up his 


sleeve. Had her own mother suggested this? | 


Heidii wondered, and her resolves became 
ribbed with granite. Could you pit one 
uncle against another for the sake of working 
up a fat commission? She intended to try 
the experiment. She had a tremendous 
drag with Uncle Toby. 


IN SPITE OF a safe outcome from their 
adventure on the barge, Malcolm spent a 
gloomy and restless night. Darn Jan 
Henson, anyhow! He had displayed an 
altogether too shrewd resourcefulness in 
finding as customer for the house no less a 
personage than the uncle of Heidii. A 
subtle and crafty move. Malcolm could not 
decently drive too vigorous a bargain in 
opposition to the relative of the girl he loved. 
Had Jan banked on this? Chances looked 
pretty thin. Uncle Toby came to Graycliff 
more or less determined to buy property 
there. He would pay a very modest price 
for it, being a salaried man and only re- 
cently made vice-president of the Graycliff 
Lines. Uncle Adam had literally to be 
dragged to the door of the house. He de- 
cidedly did not wish to buy a foot of pro- 
perty or a square inch of hardwood floors. 
He was rich, retired, living on some sort of 
an indestructible income which had with- 
stood every shock of hard times. But that, 
Malcolm decided, was the way things were. 
“If I can’t afford to marry Heidii next fall, 
I’m not so sure Henson won't get her. I 
can’t expect the poor kid to wait for ever 
for a poor young architect to collect enough 
money to jingle in his pocket.”” He glowed 
remembering her gay impudence on the 
barge, her loyal courage, her quick wit and 
daring in an emergency. And he punched 
his pillow for the tenth time and sank into 
sombre, disturbing dreams. 

The private showing of the house Malcolm 
Sands had designed for the firm of architects 
to which he belonged, became something of 
an informal auction before it was over. 
General Uncle Adam, the next afternoon, 
grudgingly consented to go to see it. “You 
know I detest anything built after 1860,” he 
remarked to his great nephew by way of 











&buteu Layers 
ARE YOUR 


+ 
ecucity 


You can wear Delnaps with perfect 
confidence. 

Each napkin contains extra /ayers 
for pe safe, sanitary protection 
...day or night. 

And Delnaps’ Tapered Ends are 
actually cut to fit...invisible, even 
with the sheerest of frocks. 

Utmost comfort, because they're 
softer... the gauze is non-absorbent, 
won’t chafe, 

An especially important feature is 
the ‘‘Jong-way absorption’’.. .absorbs 
towards the ends instead of across. 
Having greaterabsorption...they last 
longer...much more economical. 

The next time...change to 
De Long Delnaps and enjoy this 
new safer protection. 


Featured at Ovee 


300 Stoces 


Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box. 
De Long Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont. 


' lightly and sent Malcolm off for coffee and 

sandwiches. While he was gone, she talked 
| very fast indeed, and made Uncle Toby 
| understand about Malcolm, his house, their 


encouragement, “‘but I presume it is to be 
expected that I show some interest in your 
career, young man. By the way, what has 


Facts for Women 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 





ac magne (Please print name) | hopes for marriage in the fall and the become of that dreadful young creature on 
ADDRESS «0.02... oe sssssesssersesssnesscnsseennsanennnsonscs presence in Graycliff of General Uncle the motor-cycle? 

Adam. Malcolm replied that Graycliff was an | 
SRST senemnenne v= PROV. This last item on the list sent Uncle unusually delightful place. He added that it 








Say good-bye to messy 
old-fashioned deodorants 


Tike a magic wand, Perstik keeps armpits 
fresh and free from odor for the day. 


Perstik, the new “lipstick” deodorant, 
completely out-modes old-fashioned deodor- 
ants. PERsTIK is neat and dainty to use. It 
is greaseless. It does not cover up one odor 
with another—Perstik actually DEODORIZES 
because it contains deodorizing substances 
never before found in ANY under-arm 
preparation. 


PersTix is the cosmetic sensation of the 
year. It is recommended by the beauty ad- 
visers to over ten million American women. 


You can apply Perstik after shaving; you 
can slip into your dress instantly because 
Perstik cannot injure fabrics. 


The Modern Way to Prevent Odor 


Try Perstix. You'll love its smoothness, 
its daintiness, its handsome black-and-ivory 
case. One 55c. PersTik lasts months, 


Tear this out as a reminder. Be sure you 
get the REAL Perstix. Don’t let anyone sell 
you a cheap imitation that might clog the 
pores or harm the skin. Genuine Perstix is 
absolutely pure and safe. Excellent for use 
on sanitary pads. 


If, by chance, you cannot get genuine 
PersTik where you buy your cosmetics, write 
Perstik, Yardley House, 
Toronto, Ont. 










Genuine PERSTIK 
has the name 
right on the cap 
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Good Housek 
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THE “LIPSTICK” DEODORANT 
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be able to swim ashore, but that danger must 
not be attempted by Heidii. Farther and 
farther away were the shadowy banks, and 
the tide pulled them with all the force of 
hidden engines. 

Heidii’s hand was a tight little fist doubled 
up in his fingers. ‘Don’t, please,’ she 
begged in husky humility, ‘‘remind me now 
that I’ve pulled the boner you said I would. 
We must—we will get out of this jam and be 


| home in time tomorrow afternoon.” 


She threw back her head against his 
shoulder. This was not the crazy, defiant 
girl of a few hours before who rode a 
screaming, yellow motor-cycle against traffic 
lights, but a staunch and comforting com- 
panion in danger. Regardless of the increas- 
ing speed of the clumsy barge, the lights of 
the drawbridge which now appeared to 
walk toward them at an alarming rate, 
Malcolm drew Heidii closer yet, and kissed 
her long and sweetly. ‘I won’t ever rag you 
again, darling,” he whispered. ‘I love you. 
You’re the gamest girl I ever knew.” 

The strong, black-musseled tide dragged 
the barge toward the bridge. “If we swerve 
in that nasty rip of current by the cement 
piers,” muttered Malcolm, “and smash 
broadside, I don’t know whether the old 
scow will bust wide open or just be knocked 
silly and whirl out in the channel again. In 
any case, you and I, Heidii, must stand 
where we can best take the shock when it 
comes. Let’s go amidship somewhere.” 

They crossed the wide deck to the locked 
entrance of the tiny cabin. To their in- 
credible joy they found two iron rings 
screwed part-way up either side of the door. 
“This is simply a godsend,” cried Malcolm. 
“T'll lash your right hand and wrist to this 
ring with my handkerchief twisted tight 
and knotted strong. It should hold pretty 
fairly well.” 

He pulled out a large, white square from 
his pocket, twisted it into a small, tight rope 
diagonally from corner to corner, and then 
began to bind Heidii’s wrist and hand to 
the ring on her right. “If the barge hits and 
breaks in two—which I don’t think it will 
—this will serve to hold you up for a while.” 

The girl said nothing. She looked up at 
him, busy with the handkerchief, and even 
in the starlight he saw her lips open in a pert, 
brave smile. And Malcom wanted to kiss 
her again for her cocky impudence in the 
face of danger. 

“Wait a moment, darling,” she inter- 
rupted him. “Your great-aunt Hester’s 
emerald ring. I'll just slip it off, now.” 

“Why? What are you going to do with it?” 

“It might cut my finger in case we're 
hurled against anything. Besides, I want 
terribly to save it; it’s so beautiful and 
different from other rings. Just unclasp the 
chain at the back of my neck, dear, and slip 
the ring on it. I'll tuck it in the front of my 
dress and it won’t be lost unless,” she 
contrived a gay grimace, “‘I am.” 

Malcolm’s fingers shook as they sought 
and found the chain-clasp under her hair. 
The fine strands stuck to the backs of his 
hands, warm and silky. “‘Hurry, dear,’ she 
urged him, “‘slip the ring on. Here it is.” 

The beautiful emerald ring—designed by 
Uncle Adam as an engagement gift to his 
fiancée more than two generations ago, a 
design carried out to suit the fastidious whim 
of a young dandy who had wooed his love 
beside a winter, woodland pool and wished 
the ring always to remind her of it—clicked 
on the chain about Heidii’s neck. Malcolm 
fastened the clasp and the ring slid forward 
and out of sight in Heidii’s low-necked 
frock. 

“I want to kiss you so much, it’s killing 
me,” he murmured at her ear, “but there’s 
no time now. See, darling, how near the 
bridge is already.” 

With the help of her free hand he tied his 


| left wrist with his leather belt to the ring at 


his side of the door. Then putting his right 
arm around her waist and with her left arm 
around his, and her hand in his coat pocket, 
they stood together, their backs pressed 
against the door. 

The barge swung along at a smart clip. 
The silhouetted bridge stood out against 
the stars and appeared to march toward 
them at a frightening rate. And in a few 


moments they entered that tumultuous 


confusion of the powerful tide smashing at 


the piers. The water pulled them this way 
and that, now head-on in line of the solid 
bulwarks, now out to the central passage 
under the span. 


Malcolm gripped Heidii in tight protec- | 


tiveness. Her hand in his coat pocket pressed 
against his side. 


seem to matter much—but you do, darling.” 
He gripped her closer. ; 
they might hit one of the piers. A long 


shudder ran the length of the scow as if she 


too knew the full value of what she was | 


about to endure. Swifter water reached up 
her side; a veil of spray sprang at her bows, 


and settled lightly as damp chiffon on the | 


faces of the two in the doorway. 

“Now—now—hold fast!’’ cried Malcolm. 
“Think of your destination,” he quoted, 
“Anywhere with you. . 
me, darling.” 

A car entered at one end of the bridge, its 
slanted headlights streaming on before it in 
two ribbons of white. A pedestrian like a 
black pygmy walked up there in the air—an 
animated puppet. It was intolerable to 
them, Heidii and Malcolm, that people 
should be safe, going about their affairs, 
careless and unknowing, while they waited 
for whatever fate might come to them. 


The water had become a hundred voices | 


talking at once. The barge swung into the 
bewildering clamor of wave against wave. 
It twisted to port, rocked clumsily, changed 
a few points to starboard, rolled in the 
crosswise heaving of the tide, righted itself, 
and with a tremendous gush of energy 
floated straight under the central span, with 
yards to spare on either side. 

The deep blackness underneath the bridge; 
the hollow, watery echo climbing up the 
solid masonry; the sudden, swift chill of air 
that was never heated during the day, struck | 
at the two standing in the doorway of the 
barge cabin, and they shook and trembled 
and cried together like frightened children. 


A ROTUND and somewhat elderly gentle- 
man in a loose burberry coat stood at the 
rail of the river boat Bluebell. The boat was 
sturdily plowing upstream against the tide 
but had slowed perceptibly during the last 
few minutes. The gentleman hailed a pass- 
ing figure. ‘‘What’s the matter, officer? 
Haven't you slowed the engines?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered the man, “nothing to 
worry about, though. Some sort of bulky 
craft ahead without lights. The people on 
her have been yelling their heads off for ten 


minutes. The wind is canting this way, and | 


we can hear them very plain. Have to see 
what the trouble is . . appears to be 
drifting.” 

The rotund gentleman nodded and imme- 
diately went forward to join a group of 
interested passengers gazing out over the 
water. “It looks like some sort of an old 
hulk,” announced a voice. “Her skipper is 
probably drunk and crashing wide and 
handsome down the river without lights. 
Maybe that’s his family we hear screeching 
for help.” 

The man in the burberry coat leaned over 
the rail and squinted up his eyes. He could 


not discern very much save a moving black- | 


ness darker than the water, but the next 
fifteen minutes gave him something to talk 
about for years afterward, not without many 
headshakings and chuckles. 

The Bluebell began operations while the 
nameless object was still ahead. A line sailed 
out over the side of the riverboat and 
dropped with a hard slat on the deck of 
what now appeared to be a scow of some 
sort. The scow came on parallel with the 
riverboat, with wide water between. A man 
ran from amidships on the strange craft and 
made the line fast to a ring at the bow. 
Then a girl in a white coat floated out to 
join him. 

“All fast!” came a voice from the barge. 

The scow continued downstream taking 
the long line with it; then, by a capable 
amount of cursing, orders from the bridge, 
clanging of bells and agile seamanship, the 


big scow came about far astern and was once | 


She made no sound or | 
whimper of fear. Once she whispered to him, | 
“Just now, houses and Uncle Adam don’t | 


Any moment now | 


. is all right with | 
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Girls are in 
Sports for Good 


(Continued from page 7) 





Can’t you just visualize the beauty of figure 
and grace of carriage that the practice of 
discus hurling and javelin throwing is bound 
to develop? 

Isn’t it a fact, too, that the essential 
technique of the field exponents, such as 
stretching, swaying and bending, is the 
basis for many of the group exercises in the 
“Health Systems” of physical culture? 

Having witnessed many a track and field 
meet, I can truthfully say that nowhere can 
one see a bevy of healthier and happier 
looking women than those cavorting round 
the track. They seem so fu!l of life and 
laughter. They effervesce with vim, vigor 
Their natural beauty seems 
to be impaired not one little bit. 

The trim-figured athletic girl of today 
can afford to smile at her seniors who 
solemnly prophesied a lamentable shape- 
lessness as a result of taking part in these 
games. 

As a matter of fact, should one meet up 
with a party of these leathery-limbed 
athletes, dressed in all their “pretties,’’ one 
finds that they have left none of their 
feminine charm behind them on the cinder 
path, nor has their athletic prowess in any 
way impaired their dancing genius. 


IN A RECENT issue of Chatelaine, under 
the heading ‘‘Girls Shouldn’t Do It,’”’ Andy 
Lytle, the author, classes wrestling and 
boxing as two of the “‘shouldn’ts.”’ 

For the moment I feel “‘give-inny,”’ and 
readily agree with Andy that these two 
sports are too brutal for women and should 
not be included on their sports calendar. 
As to basketball I differ. One has but to go 
to the marvellous health records of the 
famous Edmonton Grads, who have been 
playing basketball for years and have reigned 
supreme in the basketball world. They show 
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A little Prayer 
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And | had prayed for strength 
To face my lot, 
That all my sins would be 
Remembered not. 


| prayed for ease upon 

Life's stony ways, 
For luxury and pride 

And length of days. 


| ask Thee for so many 

Useless things, 
To cumber up my heart, 

And weight my wings. 
But now | have thrown off 

The yoke of greed, 
And only ask for strength, 

To face my need. 


The grace to smile, and still 

Be glad and strong, 
To hold within my heart, 

The gift of song. 
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no ill-effects of their basketball sessions. | 
Many of their former members are now 
married and have children who are pictures | 
of health. 

Quoting from Lytle’s story of “Girls 
Shouldn’t Do It:” ‘During the months that 
preceded the last Olympiad at Los Angeles, | 
a number of bright Vancouver girls, their | 
imaginations fired by thoughts of a glorious 
trip, were induced to go into training for 
trials to be held at Hamilton. 

“Weeks befo.e they were to leave, their 
coach informed me that his troubles were | 
greater than any man should be asked to 
bear. He had been driving the girls hard, | 
and under such pressure, the grind of peread 
ous living and monotonous training had 
taken its toll in exactions on their nervous | 
system. 

“‘ *They are ready,’ the coach said ei | 
‘to cut themselves a piece of throat, any 
throat—mine, I think preferably. They 
snap at each other continually.’ 

“In short, the girls had whipped them- 
selves to a point where a psychopathic ward 
was only avoided by a complete cessation 
of these preparatory activities.” 

Having, myself, coached various girls’ 
athletic clubs. I have yet to experience such 
a tragedy as befell this unfortunate 
Vancouver coach. 

To me it appears that these girl athletes 
possess all the necessary attributes of intel- 
ligent interest, the will to succeed, patience, 
perseverance, physical and mental control. 
The fact of the matter is, where a man soon | 
gets tired of doing the same thing over and 
over again, without first getting very much 
result for his somewhat boring labor, a 
woman does not mind how arduously she 
works, so long as she has her coach’s assur- 
ance that success is bound to crown her |} 
efforts in the end. 

Just a word here, regarding Canada’s last 
feminine Olympic contingent and the 
thought expressed that their preparation for 
the games, financially and otherwise, left 
much to be desired. 

Months prior to the games, the Women’s 
Federation were in possession of information 
from the Canadian Olympic Committee 
that, owing to the financial stress brought 
on by Old Man Depression, it was very 
doubtful if a girls’ team could be financed | 
to the games, unless, of course, the| 
Federation undertook the raising of the 
necessary shekels themselves. 

Did the Federation just heave a sigh, 
fold their arms and sit back to await develop- 
ments? Certainly not. 

All the various branches of the Federation 
were summoned together, the situation 
explained, and they were ‘‘put on the spot,” 
as it were, to see that enough money was 
raised to include the female athletes on the 
jaunt to Los Angeles. 

When the time arrived for the tion were| 








of the team, the Women’s Federation were 
weighed and found not wanting. 

Through the efforts of Miss Alexandrine | 
Gibb, President of the Federation, Toronto, | 
close to two thousand dollars were raised | 
through the medium of their various girls’ 
athletic clubs. I don’t intend to go into 
detail of just how the girls’ clubs raised this 
money, but suffice to say, it was by dint of 
hard work and they most certainly didn’t 
go begging for it. 

As to proper training facilities, they had | 
everything that could be desired at the 
Hamilton Olympic Club, where they were 
quartered for a two-week period and the 
finishing touches to their training were | 
applied prior to their departure for the | 
Olympic games. 

The girl athletes have successfully crashed 
the sacred sanctum of men’s sport realms. 
The sporting public likes them and wants 
them. They have been an attraction on 
many a sport programme, frequently taking | 
all the curtain calls and “stealing the show.” 

Would all this ballyhoo of leathery limbs, 
flat chests, physical injury, be a direct result 
of male resentment to the female intrusion | 
of their athletic circle? Can it be that they 
just “can’t take it?”’ 

Lytle, I’m afraid, you’re one of the few | 
who will just have to stand girls’ sport on | 
review. 
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| would be such a pleasure to his mother to 
know that her one surviving relative, besides 
himself, had come to live there. 
General Uncle Adam said, “U-mmm, I 
suppose so.” 
Trouble had cropped up that morning 


fm, | under the hood of the plum-colored limou- 
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your dog. They often cause serious skin troubles, 


They carry worms’ eggs that may infest your dog 
with worms. 





sine, and Ferdy was busy at the garage 
nursing it back to perfection. Therefore 
Malcolm and his uncle walked to view the 
property. The old gentleman seemed par- 
ticularly distraught and irritable, a difficult 
mood to combat. ‘Very disquieting news in 
some business circles,’’ he had barked at 
breakfast upon receipt of a telegram. “‘I 
must catch the four o’clock train for the 
West this afternoon. I can’t wait to go back 
to town.” He had charged Ferdy to be sure 
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him to the station. “Important meeting,” 
he added. 
Malcolm, upon arrival at the house, 
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the Nations.” 
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Full of | 
information essential to showing became something of an auction. 
every dog owner who | 


really cares about his | extended a hand to General Uncle Adam. 


A quarter of an hour later came Mrs. 


Contains a Sands, followed by Mrs. Dunster, Uncle 


| Toby and Jan Henson, who looked bland, 
| smiling and confident. 
It was decidedly from this point that the 


Uncle Toby crossed the hall and cordially 


“‘How are you, Adam, you old, grizzled fire- 
eater? Looking over property to settle down 
in, like me?” 

To which Uncle Adam said, “‘How do you 
do, my dear sir?” in his best military 


|} manner, and added vehemently that no 


such idea had occurred to him. Further 
introductions followed, whereupon Uncle 





| do y’ know?” 


| snapped. 


Toby turned to Henson and remarked that 
already he found the house very attractive 
indeed. ‘‘I had no idea they were doing such 
interesting things with modern architecture. 
I’m getting dashed fond of the place already, 


Malcolm felt his heart thump drearily 
down to his boots. It was all as he had 
foreseen. And where was Heidii? She might 
at least have stuck by to see him through 
this ordeal. Uncle Toby, when questioned, 
said he thought she had gone somewhere on 
her motor-cycle. 

The house was then thoroughly investi- 
gated by Mrs. Dunster and her uncle. After 


| which Mr. Twining named a figure to 


Henson. He named it in clear, clipped 


syllables sure to reach the ears of Uncle 
| Adam, and that old gentleman appeared to 


stiffen with affront. 

“T'll add a thousand to that figure,” he 
“It’s absurd to think of buying 
my nephew’s work at that niggardly price.” 

The bidding now became brisk between 
these two. It almost seemed as if Uncle 
Toby took gleeful delight in shoving up 


Uncle Adam every five hundred. 
know well, Toby, you can’t afford to give 


what you’re offering,” roared Uncle Adam. | 


“What do you know about my income, 
Adam, you old sword swallower?” 

The price of the house Malcolm designed, 
soared on the gale of opposition Uncle Toby 
invoked. “By gad, Adam,” he once shouted, 
“vou got Hester away from me years ago, 
but you won't get her grand-nephew’s house. | 
I want it and I’m going to have it.” | 

Uncle Adam’s ice-blue eye turned to ice- | 
grey. He banged his cane on the floor and 
bellowed out a figure which staggered the | 
whole group into silence. 

“Sold!” yelled Malcolm suddenly, “To 
Adam Kimberly.” 

An apparition in a sprigged, yellow gown | 
stood in the sunlight of the open door. A 
trifle of a velvet hat perched aslant her | 
bright hair. Malcolm rushed over to this 
lovely creature and whispered in her ear. 

“For heaven's sake, Heidii, if you know 
how to bridle, bridle now.” 

Heidii glided across the floor looking shy 
and arch at the same time. ‘Who is this 
charming young woman?” demanded Uncle 
Adam. 

“My future wife, sir,’ 
*‘Miss Hedwig Dunster.” 

“Most suitable. Most suitable indeed. I 
don’t—er—quite understand—that other | 
huzzy, you spoke of . .” He paused, | 
looked suddenly absent-minded, and drew 
out his watch. ‘Great Godfrey!” he ex- 
ploded, “‘it’s quarter to four now. I’ve got to 
catch that train. Where’s that no-account 
Ferdy? He should have been here long ago.” 
He glared around at them, making them all 
feel responsible for Ferdy’s absence. “I’ve 
positively to be at that bank meeting.” 

“I have The Hornet at the curb, sir,” said 
Heidii. “I can stop it nicely now, and I | 
promise to get you to the train on time. | 
Ferdy can send your bags after you.” 

“That unspeakably noisy corn popper I 
saw yesterday? I’d as soon think of starting 
off on the tail of a kite.” 

“But think of your destination, sir,” 
Heidii sweetly reminded him. “It’s The 
Hornet or nothing, I’m afraid.” 


said Malcolm. | 





“Very well, then. Tolby—don’t you dare | _ 


look at me that way . . . or tell the fellows 
at the Club.” He stalked out like the essence 
of a dozen generals rolled into one. 

Heidii managed a private word in passing 
with Uncle Toby. “You did marvellously, | 
darling. I listened under the window. I 
hope you really didn’t want this house for 
yourself?” 

“No, I really didn’t want it for myself. | 
Much too expensive. Didn’t Adam rise 
beautifully?” He twinkled at her and 


patted her arm. 
Soon the yellow motor-cycle puttered 
busily up the street, with the coat-tails of an | 
elderly gentleman flapping above the rear | 
wheel. 
“Heidii,” sighed Mrs. Dunster to Mrs. | 
Sands, “‘is perfectly incredible.” | 





Beautiful Lake Ouareau in the Laurentian 
Mountains, north of Montreal. 


“You | 
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‘ ‘What strange powers 
a did the ancients possess? 

Where was the source of 
knowledge that made it pos- 
sible for them to perform/ 
/ miracles? Were these profound 
secrets burned with ancient 
libraries or are they buried be- 
y neath crumbling Temple walls? 


Those wise men of the past. 
knew the mysteries of life and 
personal power. This wisdom is 
not lost,—it is withheld from the 
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Man's intolerance has at times 
swept his achievements from the 
face of the earth, yet secret broth- 
erhoods have preserved this sacred 
wisdom of the ages. The Rosicru- 
cians, one of these ancient brother- 
hoods, INVITE YOU to write and 
secure free copy of ‘The Wisdom 
of the Sages."’ It will point out 
how you ma receive age-old 
truths for study in the privacy 
of your home. You can learn to 
MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW— 
the fulfillment of your ideals 
\\ awaits you. Address: 

Scribe J. L. C. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 


Read our monthly magazine, ‘“The 
Rosicrucian Digest’’, at your 
Public Library. , 
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MORE than 12,000,000 people daily eat 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. And they prefer 
these crunchy-crisp flakes simply because 
of the “flavor that can’t be copied.” 








Try Kellogg’s for breakfast tomorrow 
and just taste how crisp and delicious 
they are. Extra delicious with fruits or 
honey in addition to milk or cream. 















Fine for lunch, the children’s supper 
—or a bedtime snack. Convenient, eco- 
nomical, wholesome. 
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Always oven-fresh in 
the inside sealed 
W AXTITE bag. You'll 
also like the Easy- 
Open package. 
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Made by Kellogg in London, Ontario 


Holleggs for fee” 


“Constant improvement has been the Kellogg policy for 
more than 25 years. We offer you Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with 


full confidence that they represent the ; x Kelhogy 
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highest quality and finest value.” 















‘| Kept House 


a 
in Russia 


(Continued from page | 3) 





co-operative store and her purchases are 


limited. Rationing is such as would exist in 
the most beleaguered city cut off from 
supplies and harassed by invaders. 

Under the regulations women with chil- 
dren are entitled to half a pound of rice a 
month. Seldom was it available. Babies eat 


| black bread. Milk is unknown in the regular 


diet of children. Sometimes there are weeks 
when the most commonplace article is not 
to be had. Sugar, butter, salt and matches 
cannot be bought regularly. Potatoes can be 
purchased only in the fall. In the work- 
men’s rectaurants, where it is the desire of 
the Stat2 that the people eat, there are three 
regular items—fish soup, cabbage soup and 
a yellow cooked cereal. On the latter the 
Russian pours an unsightly black oil of the 
sun flower seed. This is a much cultivated 
plant and the seeds are bought and eaten 
as candy is here. With a fine disregard for 
the feelings of more sensitive mortals the 
Russian expectorates the hulls in every 
direction. 

Those Russians who still want to eat by 
themselves can make tea on the ubiquitous 
Russian oil stove, barrack fireplace or brick 
stove. But for food, it is seldom that they 
can get anything but black bread and salt 
herring. There is still bootlegging of food 
at exorbitant prices. I saw a Russian drink- 
ing tea in a railway station; into his glass of 


| tea he carefully put shredded bits of apple. 


That was a delicacy. In two years I did not 
buy one apple or one lemon. I would have 
paid almost anything if I could have. 

To give some idea of the scarcity of food, 
the worker wa; entitled to purchase half a 
pound of sugar a month, only if it was 
available. 

The right to shelter, the right to such food 
as can be obtained and the right to buy 
clothing can only be earned by working and 
the prices paid are those which are set by the 
government. 

To earn the right to buy a new coat it is 
necessary to work six months. Working 
women with children are entitled to earn 
the right to buy a stated amount of yard 
goods. A Russian acquaintance of mine with 


five young children had been unable to 
| purchase any material, cotton, linen or wool 


for over two years. 

So Russian women sigh, and in the mines 
and factories where work is available for 
thousands, a few hundreds will be working. 
The payment for labor is in rubles, but in 
that country of strange paradoxes rubles are 
useless, for there is so little one can buy 


| with them. 


In a country that controls industry and 
distribution the co-ordination of depart- 


| ments is so faulty that for weeks the workers 


will be unpaid, and if by chance they are 
without money they are unable to purchase, 
for the stores are strictly cash and carry. 
There is no credit in Russia. Strangely 
enough, few people seem to be without 
money, but only the workers can buy 
legally. 


Constant efforts are made to stimulate the 


| interest of the working people. Greater than 
average industry is rewarded. One youth, a 


lad of twenty, earned the right to buy a 
pound of cheese. He had never tasted 
cheese, however, and its appearance pleased 
him more than its flavor. He couldn’t 
finish it. 

Russian railway stations are being mod- 
ernized by foreigners. Railwaymen from 
here and from Europe are taking charge of a 
situation that was appalling when we first 
arrived. When we reached Moscow and 
alighted from the International Train, it 
seemed to me that all Russia was on the 


_ move. To get to the street it was not always 


possible to avoid stepping on men, women, 
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children and bundles. It seemed that every 
foot of space was occupied. I wanted to 
know why so many were migrating and what 
it meant. Whole families, each with a 
bundle pitiably small, were waiting for 
trains to anywhere. I learned that they are 
of two sorts—those Russians who are in 
search of more ideal conditions and refuse to 
believe that somewhere in Russia they do 
not exist. The other sort are those still 
hunted beings, former employers of labor, 
priests, lesser nobility and their children. 

The latter are still outcasts, hated only 
for an accident of birth or for having had 
greater initiative than their fellows. As 
workers are needed they do sometimes 
obtain work. They move constantly, for 
espionage, while carried on with greater 
intensity than anywhere else in the world, 
is hampered by the Russian method of 
keeping vast statistical records and forget- 
ting how to use them. When he is dis- 
covered the outcast may be exiled to 
Siberia, or he may work for a much smaller 
wage than the average worker and pay a 
tax to the government as well. 

Russian travellers were in the habit of 
spending days in a railway station. It was 
home. The railways in their stations pro- 
vide boiling water for tea. The Russian’s 
pockets are his pantry; from one he takes 
a hunk of black bread, for it is broken and 
never cut, from the other a raw salt herring. 
And as he dines thus informally so he sleeps. 
Sitting, standing and prone upon the ground 
I have seen these weary travellers oblivious 
for a little while to the life none of them 
seem to find a happy one. Leningrad, 
Moscow, Svedlosky are cities where laughter 
is a forgotten sound. 


MOSCOW WAS the first Russian city I saw. 
From the moment of my arrival it was clear 
to me that there was either a shortage of 
soap or a decided distaste for it. Both 
facts proved true. Soap was scarce—so 
scarce that in one afternoon I was able to 
procure but one cake. It has never been the 
article of necessity in Russia that it is here. 
I have seen the women washing clothes in 
rain puddles in the road, using only water to 
cleanse them. I have seen them washing 
clothes in a stream when it was necessary to 
cut a hole through ice a foot thick. The 
clothes were washed by the dip method. 
Both ways are traditional but all Russians 
do not wash their clothes. Education of the 
people has not yet touched on the advan- 
tages of cleanliness. 

There were many reasons why I was a 
foreign oddity in Russia. I wanted soap, a 
clothesline, clothespins and a washboard. 
The soap I did obtain in limited amounts; 
the clothesline, pins and washboard, never. 
I wanted a frying pan and nails, and you will 
understand some of the difficulties of 
housekeeping when I tell you that for more 
than six weeks the dishes were washed in an 
eight-inch soup plate. There was nothing 
larger. Mine was a constant warfare against 
all manner of vermin that ever plagued 
man. 

Compared to the Russians our condition 
was an envious one. Like some of them you 
might think that I was much too complain- 
ing in the face of gigantic projects—that I 
was thinking only of myself and my own 
comfort. In Russia excrement lies beneath 
the houses. A hole in the floor is the only 
attempt at sanitation, but disinfectants are 
never used. In a town of more than 25,000 
people, sewers were unknown. We were 
supposed to have a bathtub. After sixteen 
months it arrived in all its shining glory on 
the front porch. For weeks three Russian 
plumbers came and looked at it every day, 
shook their heads and went away. Shortly 
before I went to European Russia, they 
moved it into the house but it was never 
connected and so I never used it. 

I kept house in Russia but it was the 
hardest work I’ve ever done. Obtaining food 
alone was a full-time occupation. We had 
our own store, through the door of which 
the Russians could not pass. But like their 
stores, ours also suffered from a lack of goods 
to be sold. In two years we had two pounds 
of coffee. We did not care for black bread. 

Continued on page 37 
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The Juice 
/ of the Pruit 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS 


ea of the Institute Staff 


RUIT JUICES can do delightful things to simple dishes 

—Ccan put pep into quite an ordinary meal, can even 

turn a dull evening into a party. Whole fruits are 

perfect in their place, but when it comes to cooling 
drinks, smooth flavorful sauces, icy sherbets, clear sparkling 
jellies and many other enticing fruit concoctions, it is the 
juice that counts—the colorful, flavorful juice of ripe sum- 
mer fruits lending satisfying freshness and tonic properties 
to hot weather menus. Fresh, canned or bottled, prepared 
fruit syrups or the left-over juice from canned or stewed 
fruit, they’re all good, they’re all available and there are 
lots of interesting ways to use them all. 

First, for breakfast—fruit juice is almost a rule for suc- 
cessfully introducing the first meal of the day. For crea- 
tures of habit, there is little use to suggest any variation 
from the daily tomato or orange juice, but those who like 
a little variety will appreciate the character that a dash of 
grape juice or other very definite flavor gives to orange juice. 
Pineapple juice is another of the milder flavored products 
that serves as an excellent base for many variations. 
Grapefruit and fresh strawberry flavors combine perfectly, 
and a combination of the juices of these two fruits results 
in a drink with a most refreshing tartness. Or if some- 
times you prefer to eat rather than drink your breakfast 
fruit, a little strawberry or grape juice poured over the 
prepared grapefruit will be interesting. Chilled prune juice 
with a dash of lemon—just about as delicious as any fruit 
drink which is used more frequently, or apricot syrup added 
to the glass of orange juice, or 
diluted and used to baste apples 
or bananas while baking, are 
excellent examples of the right 
of the dried fruits to a place in 
this discussion. 

Discreet sweetening with a 
light sugar syrup or a bit of pale 
liquid honey will please those 
with a sweet tooth, and even 
the ones who stoutly aver that 
they like it tart will be tempted 
by the subtle flavor which the 
honey adds. 

At summer luncheons, in fact 
at any luncheons, a first course 
of fruit is ideal. So is a jellied 
fruit salad or a salad with a fruit 
dressing, a colorful dessert with 
a fruit juice basis, or another 
dessert with a fruit sauce, or a 
tall frosty glass of some cleverly 
blended fruit beverage. Not all 
at the same luncheon, but each 


Rhubarb Punch, a delightfully re- 
freshing drink on a hot afternoon. 
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Well flavored tomato juice is second to none as a cooling summer drink. 


course has possibilities and excellent ones for using fruit 
juices. 

One of the chief ingredients of a fruit juice appetizer 
should be imagination. Experiment with different combina- 
tions, choosing colors that contrast effectively, mixing tart 
raw fruit juices with the sweeter syrups so there is no danger 
that the drink will be in the least insipid, and the result 
will be sparkling, tangy beverages with lots of ‘‘snap”’ to 
them. 

Fruit cups, that is, the ones which make use of diced or 
whole fruits, are quite novel when different flavors are intro- 
duced in the juice that is poured over the prepared fruits. 
For example, a dash of lime juice combined 
with the syrup from canned pears offers a 
new taste sensation when it is poured over 
diced pears and halved or quartered straw- 
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berries. Occasionally we add the juice of an orange or some 
left-over pineapple juice and maybe a dash of lemon for 
still further variation. One of the coolest, most fascinating 
looking fruit cups that we have seen was composed of cubes 
of jellied fruit juice, some of grapefruit colored a delicate 
green and others of pineapple tinted a soft yellow. There is 
a recipe for this at the end of the article. Of course, you 
could use other fruit flavors and colors to suit your color 
scheme. 

Almost all of the fruit juices have been served in a jellied 
form at one time or another as the foundation of a salad 
or dessert. For salads, a tart jelly is best and diced fruits 
or mixtures of diced fruits and vegetables, 
sometimes even meat or fish, are molded in 
fruit juice mediums. One of our favorites is 
the Jewel Salad which has appeared on these 
pages before. It comprises a 
mixture of diced pineapple and 
cucumber in a pastel jelly of 
diluted pineapple juice made 
more tart by a little vinegar and 
lemon juice. 

Jellied tomato juice is an old 
favorite in the realm of salads, 
it puts a spot of color on the 
menu and combines perfectly 
with a wide range of foods— 
vegetables, meats, fish; even 
hard-cooked eggs may be molded 
in it. Clever seasoning will make 
or mar a tomato jelly salad. 
Some of the materials that are 
valuable in this respect are grat- 
ed onion, diced celery, a small 
piece of bay leaf, four or five 
cloves, chopped parsley, diced 
green pepper, all of which are 
heated in the liquid and care- 
fully strained out. A dash of 

{Continued on page 40} 
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IKE a good many other folk these days, I am trying 
to settle the holiday question. What to do with my 
precious two weeks? Shail I succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the travel agencies or rough it, luxuriously, 

in the hinterlands? Shall it be some swish hotel with gay 
people and smart clothes, or some nice place where you 
don’t dress up? I go through this every year and I expect 
that some quiet spot which offers “lazy hours in the sun- 
shine and good home cooking”’ will win in the end—as usual. 

As I am anticipating the delights of “‘time off” from the 
office, I am hoping that housekeepers are planning a good 
vacation for themselves. Of course, for some it’s the busiest 
time of the year with the harvest on and the fruit ripe on the 
trees” Or with sjimmer boarders or visiting relatives all over 
the place. Othérs will have their hands full with preserving 
er ae and what not to attend to. 

it many of you, I know, will be off to camp or cottage 
for a rést, or at least a different routine which is just about 
as good. Even though the three meals a day go on, you can 
live simaply and take things easy. If it’s near enough to town 
perhaps dad can come up for the week-ends, and that’s 
something to look forward to. 

So my thoughts run—then first thing you know, I am 
wondering how the menfolk will fare, although as a rule I 
don’t worry much about other women’s husbands. Of 
course, if you have one you have to look after him, so prep- 
arations for your holiday will include stocking up your cup- 

ards with cans, jars and packages of good food which 











will provide him with a good meal should he prefer to fend 
for himself sometimes rather than ‘eat out.’”’ There are so 
many ready-to-serve or easy-to-prepare products on the 
market that even the “‘merest” man will get along very well 
with the help of the milkman, the baker and the green- 
grocer round the corner. He will probably lunch downtown 
and perhaps have dinner at some good restaurant on the 
way home. Even so, there is breakfast to be thought of and 
an occasional snack at bedtime. Then there may be evenings 
when he wants to get home early to putter about the place 
until dark and work up a good appetite for a dinner of his 
own making. Some time he may want to play host at a stag 
party, so leave some of the good flavorful things all men like. 
The list at the end of this article may help you to make a 
good selection, depending on what your husband likes. 

Before you go away, show the man of the house where 
things are—pots and pans, bread board, clean dish towels, 
soap, matches, milk and bread tickets and so on. And, for 
goodness sake, leave the can opener out in plain view; men 
never can find anything if they have to look for it. And the 
cook book, too; he may want to look up something—how 
long to cook corn on the cob, or what to do to scramble 
an egg. Leave him the July Chatelaine turned up at this 
‘page, for this article from now on is in the nature of an open 
letter to summer bachelors. 


THERE USED to be an old song, “My Wife’s Gone To The 
Country, Hurrah, Hurrah.” The “hurrah” means different 
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~ MAN-MADE: MEALS 


things to different husbands. It may be merely whistling 
to keep your courage up. Or you may be planning to get 
the garden in shape, or build a garage, or paint the house as 
a surprise for the littlke woman when she returns. Perhaps 
it’s the prospect of eating whenever and whatever you 
choose or bringing home a few old cronies for a snack at any 
hour. And a few there be who look forward to testing out 
culinary theories of their own and trying their hand at some 
real he-man dishes. 

So, you see, here are some very laudable reasons for 
“hurrahing.”” But this business of eating whatever you like 
any time of the day may not be so good. You don’t want to 
look peaked and feel crotchety from badly chosen, hurried 
meals at a lunch counter or a corner of the kitchen table. 
On the other hand, don’t be tempted to dine not wisely but 
too well; it does awful things to your waistline. 

If you are to be fit and fair at forty you cannot afford to 
pass over a few simple rules of diet, even for the few short 
weeks your wife has left you alone. For one thing you 
should really have about a pint of milk each day—some to 
drink, and you can count what you have had on your por- 
ridge in the morning or in a soup, custard or other dessert. 
Eat some fresh vegetables like carrots, tomatoes, cabbage 
and so on, and have a salad at one meal even if you aren’t 
as keen about it as you ought to be. Just go where they 
specialize in a vegetable lunch and order one some time— 
some day when you are going to broil a steak for yourself. 

Have some fruit, raw, and brown [Continued on page 42} 
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Gt \ ee At Qoebccoud Canes 


Par hats that are perfect dears... 


new gowns which may be even 
dearer . . . these may elicit only a per- 
functory ‘‘oomph’’ from a mere male. 

But what hungry husband can resist 
the lure of perfectly broiled steak, or 
tender, flaky pie? 

There is just one electric range which 
permits you to broil and bake—or roast 
—with one burner at the same time. 
That’s because there’s just one Northern 
Electric-Gurney, the only range with an 
oven burner which gives you simul- 
taneously the quick, intense heat re- 
quired for proper broiling, and the even, 
dependable heat you need for baking or 
roasting. You've never seen a range in 
which so much thought has been given 
to your convenience. 


“Sponsors of the 





No more burnt fingers, no more bending 
or groping in the broiler. Opening the 
broiler front automatically pulls the 
gtid into full view. The cooking top 
cover, which hides the burners when not 
in use, gives you a handy utility table. 
The full porcelain enamel finish .. . 
ivory with black trim . . . assures a 
range that’s always lustrously clean. 

Before you choose your new range... 
or before you regretfully decide to ‘‘get 
along with the old one’’ . . . see the 
Northern Electric-Gurney, the only elec- 
tric range that bakes and broils per- 
fectly with one burner at the 
same time. You'll be surprised at 
the value your Northern Electric 
dealer can offer you. 









With 


| 
~ One Burner 


at the 
Same Time 


Northern Electric 
Gurney Range 
WITH AUTOMATIC OVEN 


A full cabinet range, with 4-burner cooking 
top, size 2334” x 1974”. Top cover, beautifully 
finished in marble effect over sun-tan or green 
ground, makes handy table top when lowered. 

Model 800 is equipped with automatic oven and the 
new drop-front broiler, with special high-speed burner 
which allows you to use both the broiler and oven at 
the sametime. This exclusive feature is available only 
in the new Northern Electric-Gurney ranges. 

Full porcelain ivory enamel body with black trim, 
makes this a truly beautiful range. There are no crevi- 
ces, no projecting bolts to make cleaning difficult. 

The famous Gurney oven, size 13’ x 16” x 20” is 
ample for even large families. The broiler is 614 inches 
high, 16 inches wide and 20 inches deep, and the 
warming oven only slightly smaller. Model 800 oc- 
cupies a floor space 4134” long by 2714” wide. 

Northern Electric-Gurney models from $69 to $180. 


* * * 


Ask your dealer about the Northern 
Electric Refrigerator... that does 
its own remembering. No dials, 
noswitches, fully automatic. Nothing 

to forget or worry about. 




















FREE_ ware Topay for unique Nor- 


thern Electric Hostess Recipe Wheel. Delicious 
new dishes at a glance. Fill in and mail coupon to 
Northern Electric Co., Dept. CL4, Montreal, 
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DINNER 


Corned Beef 
Boiled Potatoes Cabbage 
Rhubarb Tapioca 
Coffee fea 


Corned Beef Hash 
Poached Egg 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Green Beans 
Gooseberry Pie 
Coffee Te ea 


Bayt ps as eins ered 





Baked Lake Trowt 
Parsley Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Gingerbread (from Tuesday) 
with Green Apple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Pork Chops 
Mashed Potatoes Green Peas 
Blueberry Cup Cakes 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Pea Soup 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Buttered Beets Spinach 
Potato Balls 
Chocolate meee Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Ham 
Panfried Potatoes = 
Shredded Cabbage 

Cherry Tart 
Coffee Tea 





Broiled Steak ag 13 
Jellied Horseradish* 
Mashed Potatoes Wax Beang 
Raspberries and Cream 
Spice Cake* 
ffee Tea 


Meat Loaf oe : 

Boiled Potatoes i a 

Buttered Carrots : 
Apple Betty 
ffee Tea 


ay Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Cauliflower - 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Cotfee Tea 





Veal Stew 
Boiled Potatoes String Beans 
Fresh Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Broiled Fresh Herrin 
Parsley Potatoes Swiss Chard 
Blackberry Roll 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Broiled Tiny Seung 
Mashed Potatoes S 

Fruit Ice Cream ; 

Small Cakes Be 

Coffee Tea 





Tomato Bouillon 
Chilled Salmon Mold with 
Cucumber Sauce* 





Potato Salad Cole Slaw 
Ange! Cake Fruit Sauce : 
Coffee Tea y of 
Meat Balls 


Boiled Potatoes 

Creamed Celery 

Cherry Tapioca 
ffee Tea 





DINNER BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
‘ Chicken Broth 17 Canned Salmon Salad 
Fresh Raspberries Cabbage Salad Breaded Veal Chops Tomato Juice Sliced Cucumbers 
_ <. Cereal ine Sandwiches New Potatoes Cheese Sauce Cereal Toasted Biscuits (from 
Hot Biscuits Maple Syrup Rolled Asparagus Sandwiches Fresh Spinach Biscuits Honey Breakfast) 
Coffee Cocoa Straw Tarts Chilled Lemon Pudding Coffee Cocoa Lemon Tarts 
Iced Tea ot Chocolate __ Coffee a aS Te Coma 
9 — in Gee ae ‘ases Clear Tomato Soup 18 Bean Sou 
= Watermelon Potato and Ceiery Salad Jellied Tongue Chilled Watermelon Crackers “heese 
real Thin Brown Bread or Rolls ‘ Sliced Cucumbers Bacon Green Onions 
Asparagus Omelet Fruit Cup Potato Puff Green Peas Toast Jam Fresh Gingerbread 
‘oast Orange Ice Box Cake* Coffee Cocoa ee 
Coffee Cocoa T Cake Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
€a Coffee 
; Welsh bi Roast of Beef 
3 Tomato Juice Weseseam ay ak Browned Potatoes 19 Orange Halves Frankfurters 
Toast Rikeiniiins ing v. be —— ‘a ame Toast pr Creamed Potators 
le Strawberri : anilla ran Muffins elly Fresh Fruit Salac 
Coffee Cocoa Tea ye cen Fruit one, Coffee Socoa Tea Cocoa 
ee ea 
Consommé Barley Broth 
: ‘ - Cold Roast Beef Fresh Cherries Stufied Tomato Salad 
’ tad ee ee Eggs Horseradish 20 ~ Cereal _ Cottage Cheese Balls 
Mufios "Honey | Junket with Toasted Almonds | _Hsshed, Brown Potatoes 4g — tog coclatigae teen 
st Tea ee a Cherry ~ Coffee Cocoa r Nut Wafers 
ea ea Cocoa 
5 Hash on Toast Vegeraie | Plate) Raspberries Panbroiled Trout 
at Rhubarb Shredded Lettuce and Diced loped Potatoes 21 Corea Fried Potatoes 
mn ¢ ~cooked a. —— Salad Glazed Carrots _ Beet Greens Fresh Johnny Cake Sliced Tomatoes 
Coffee Soot "Saher Cauliflower Maple Syrup Chilled Watermelon 
ae Tea ere Strawberry Shortcake Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
Coffee ea 
A Ba ;. Julienne Soup 
6 Orange Juice Scalloped Tomatoes ere Kideove 99 _ Sliced Bananas Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Cereal Radi Celery Lettuce Salad with eee Cereal Chili Sauce 
Toast Jam Fresh Raspberries Chilled Watermelon Toast Jam Rhubarb Whip 
lee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa T ——. 
ea ‘ocoa 
Boiled Fresh Salmon 
a Clear Tomato Soup 2gg Sauce Sunda Jellied Vegetable Salad 
7 Fresh ish Cherries Sates “, Frek eeenain Pariey Potton | 23 ” Chilled | Cantaloupe . Crisp Watercress 
cream wic! ided Cabbage eanut Butter Sandwiches 
‘Teed Ree Stewed Prunes Frosted Cup Cakes Sliced Bananas in Lemon Jelly a. Curls Ice Cream 
ee Cocoa Hot Chocolate Whipped Cream Blue berry Muffins Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee ea Coffee Socoa Tea Cocoa 
f Vi Browned Hamburger 
8 Half Grapefruit Cream o} Vouotaile Soup Condiment Sauce wo Cream of Vegstetie » Soup 
Bacon Fresh Fruit Salad New Potatoes in Cream Sauce | 94 Scrambled Eggs Crackers 
Toast Strawberry Jam Cake Buttered Carrots Toast Jam . Radishes 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Baked < area “eee Coffee Cocoa —e sha 
9 Chilled Fresh Salmon (cooked Fruit Juice Ap siese 
ont on Friday) arranged on Roast Spring 
led Cantaloupe platter with Lettuce, Mashed Potatoes 19 Blackberries Cheese Toes and Bacon 
Waffles Lemon Sections, Cucumbers Broiled Tomatoes with 1/25 Cereal ery 
Honey Potato and Devilled Salad Asparagus Tips Toast Honey Fruit Cup Rolls 
Coffee Cocoa <aeoniets Cake Nut Squares* ony om re Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
‘ea Cocoa ea 
_, Sliced Bananas Spanish Omelet Asparagus Soup Parsley Omelet 
10 with Lemon_Juice and Toast use ends from Sunday Prunes Head Lettuce, Russian Dressing 
Fruit Brest Frat Cold Roast Lamb 96 seal 
resh Fruit ed A Milk Toast Blueberries 
T Ce a Cake (left from Sunday) Baki ee Peas Toasted Rolls c Jelly Iced Cake (le oft ae Cottage 
oast J ea Cocoa Cofiee Socoa Pudding 
Coffee Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
11 Creamed Tunafish on Toast Broiled Beefsteak ” Chicken Broth 
Raspberries Shredded Lettuce and Green French Fried Potatoes telnet Tomato and Cottage Cheese 
iain Cigeee Warearies Stewed Rhubarb Spiness | 27 Cereal Broon ined 
im Gems e wed Xn Cottage Pudding Poached Eggs Toast 
CoBee Cocoa Cookies Fruit Sauce Coffee Goan Chocolate Junket 
Tea Coffi Filled Cookies 
detente vaieentiniamianemencannneamsspeeene ” ene Tea Cocoa 
r Cream of Celery Sou al Loaf 
12 Zemato Juice Tomato and Cottage Cheon Scalloped — Cabbage | 28 Stewed Gooseberries Grilled Berdinee and Tamate 
cached Salad Fresh Pineapple French Toast sl 
Toast elly Hot Biscuits Maple Syrup Cake iced Cucumbers and Onions 
ee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea ce lee Crechers Jel 
ea oa 
13 Cold Sliced Veal Loaf 
Stewed Red Currants Panfri t Beef Stew : Corn Soup 
Cereal Fresh We — ‘ies Boiled Potatoes Diced Beets | 99 Tangto Jelee Toasted Cheese Rolls 
Bacon Toast Ice Box ies Creamy Rice Toast Stewed Fruit A a 
- Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea een 
Jellied Bouillon _ Broiled Mackerel 
14 Slices Baked Vegetable Macedoine* Au Gratin Potatoes 39ier h Blueberrie Assorted Sandwiches 
condiable _. ons Dee A - Broiled Tomatoss 2 7 oor ° Olives Celery 
Banana Custar ack Currant Roly-Poly ae ein Tox Jellied Fruits in Ginger Ale 
Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Copies Eggs oe Tea Cocoa 
15 Spinach Rin om Liver and Bacon ; re ak oe 
Rhubarb Creamed Creamed Potatoes Beet Greens 31 Tomato Juice Waffles with Fresh Fruit and 
Cereal Brown Bread as Butter Cherry Jelly with Fresh Cereal Powdered Sugar 
east jon Strawberries and Cream Cherries* Bacon 7 ena na eeeenes rs 
Colice Cocoa a lie 1 rin. 
: = Coffee ss Tea Coffee Cocoa 
4 4, sunday Consommé $ Cold Meat Plate - ah 
' G fruit Club Sandwiches 2 or inds of sliced meat, e 
Ceceal Radishes Olives Cickies, potato salad, diced Meals of the month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks 
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“| Kept House 


‘ ee 
In Russia 


(Continued from page 30) 





Raw salt herring has never been a Western 
dainty. Our peasant maid planted a garden. 
Sometimes we could obtain fish. Our food 
consisted of graham flour, white corn meal, 
currants, raisins and sugar when we could 
get it. Dried fruit, called by the Russians 
compote, was to them a dainty, but to me it 
was so badly prepared that when it was 
made clean enough to eat I had little appe- 
tite for it. Chinese tea was plentiful and of a 
fine quality. 

In the Russian workers’ own shops there 
are always two articles that exceed the 
demand. They are glasses for tea drinking 
in a land where teacups have always been 
unknown—and radios! 

The Russian workers did not approve 
the better treatment we received. Never did 
they say that they found any injustice to 
them in this. It was difficult to make them 
understand that our country was not so 
badly off for they thought that we had gone 
to Russia to avoid greater hardship at home. 

The classes as we know them are obliter- 
ated, but there is still privilege. In all 
Leningrad we could not get a room when 
my husband's affairs caused us to go there. 
With the use of an interpreter he made 
himself understood. He can be a most 
persistent man. His position in Russia was 
an important one. We were given a suite of 
rooms reserved for high government officials. 
It was the most beautiful apartment I have 
ever seen, furnished with the elegant and 
fragile pieces of some palace. We paid $42 a 
night and had to deposit $50 before we were 
registered. 

This was when the inertia of the workers 
under my husband had driven him to 
desperation and we were returning. We 
did not return, however, for a high Soviet 
official came to see me. More promises were 
made to us. Satisfied that my husband 
would get better results from his work at 
the new mine, we decided to stay the full 
two years of our contract. 

The authorities did not want anyone to 
leave Russia dissatisfied. We were sent to a 
resort and given an extra vacation of seven 
weeks. We had a delightful time in the 
company of five other disgruntled techni- 
cians and their wives. The government paid 
all our expenses which came to more 
than $400. 

If my husband’s work showed greater 
progress and better results at our new sta- 
tion my own difficulties were multiplied. 
We had one half of a duplex house, the other 
half being the home of a Russian technician. 
According to Russian standard they, the 
man and his wife were educated people. It 
was winter time. The Russians were not the 
only occupants of their portion of the house. 
Sixteen chickens and a rooster dwelt in the 
kitchen; a calf made her home in the bath- 
room. I never discovered whether theirs 
was a secret farm or a convenient arrange- 
ment. Like us they were more privileged 
than the common workers whose situation 
and housing make impossible the possession 
of so much as a pet mouse. Our neighbors 
had chickens and a calf, but when the 
woman needed shoes to go to Leningrad she 
could not. get them and appealed to me to 
get them for her. It was one of the few things 
I was able to do in Russia that made me 
really happy, for I did succeed. 

While Russians who are chosen for the 
professions have more advantages in some 
ways than the worker, their lot is really 
harder. Constantly under suspicion they 
are a fear-driven class. If they are in charge 
and have responsibility it is worse, for they 
cannot dominate and order the workers 
under them when those same workers may 
as a committee investigate every official act 


and have judgment passed on a superior. 
No Russian could get results unless he was 
one of the feared members of the O. G. P. U. 
The authorities knew the problems that 
beset anyone in charge. There was no 
criticism of my husband when production 
did not reach the high point set. He had 
been urged to stay. The Russian engineer 
received even less support, but he worked as 
hard as it was possible and was as conscien- 
tious as if it were his own property. He 
disappeared and only by the merest chance 
did we learn that he had been charged with 
some small act of disloyalty that had taken 
place five years before. After a jail sentence 
he was given a menial position. 

I have seen a Tartar girl loading an ore car 
when it was fifty below zero. On her feet 
she wore basket shoes. Beneath them her 
feet were wrapped in rags and her legs below 
her knees were swathed in gunny sacking. 
Her legs were bare for a good eight inches 
below her skirt and the rest of her costume 
was a patched jacket and a kerchief. She 
did not seem to feel the cold. People did not 
always have clothes, but they have always 
had stomachs and it is the hunger of the 
people that is making them so miserable. 


It was not always in Russia as it is today. 
Before the revolution it was possible to buy a 
chicken, dressed, for six cents. In two years 
I never paid less than half a ruble, which is 
twenty-five cents, for one egg. The living 
allowance that was allotted us took into 
account the high prices, so we did not suffer 
on that account; but we could not buy food 
that did not exist. Our food was worse than 
I had thought possible, but poor as it was, 
the Russians were delighted when we could 
help any of them. They were in constant 
fear that their supplies would stopaltogether. 

I have been asked why conditions in 
Russia are so dreadful. There are a number 
of reasons. 


Tt is seventeen years since the revolution, 
the prime cause of which has been forgotten 
by the mass of the people. For some years 
Russia was in a state of chaos and for some 
time money was not used at all. Riot and 
destruction were the greatest activities. 
People took what they desired. Things were 
destroyed and there was no effort at re- 
building. 

Russia has never been an_ industrial 
country and before the revolution the 
farmers as a class were prosperous. The 
attempt to make the farms collective under- 
takings met with opposition and sabotage 
from the kulaks and the condition became 
worse when the kulaks were raided and 
banished from their farms. If they could not 
have their own property they did their best 
to destroy it. The livestock that grazed in 
the fields, the hens that cackled in the barn- 
yard, the ducks and geese that swam in the 
ponds were slaughtered. It will be some time 
before that stock can be replenished in 
sufficient quantities to feed the people. 
The land lies fallow with weeds in the fields, 
mile after mile untilled and neglected while 
Russia slowly starves. What food is grown 
is the property of the government; the 
farmers themselves are allotted the barest 
minimum, for every ounce that can be 
exported is being shipped out of the country 
to meet Russia’s debts—for she is still 
buying machinery and raw materials. 


Industrialization of Russia is the hope of 
the ruling party who seem to be ignorant of 
the state of mind and condition of the 
people. Anyone who has been in Russia will 
bear me out when I say that the Russian is 
wholly incapable of handling machinery. 
With workers unfitted and who will remain 
incapable, they are trying to farm the land 
and operate the factories. The plodding and 
laborious mind of the Russian peasant shows 
only curiosity and wonder where machinery 
is concerned; he never learns to master it. 
Like a small boy with a clock, he takes it 
apart and then cannot fit the pieces together 
again. He would rather talk than work, and 
if he is being tyrannized over it is a state 
that is not new to him, for Russia has 
always been in that sad position. He can 
picture things being a lot worse. None of 
the Russian workers I talked to believed 
that Russia would ever be better. 





| 
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MRS. DREAR AND MRS. CHEER 





Mrs. Drear: Lawsy me! | 
feel fit to curl up and die 
by the time I’m through with 
the week’s washing. 


Mrs. Cheer: Stuff and non- 
sense! Just get yourself a 
package of Oxydol and let its 
extra suds do the hard work. 


iv'll cut your work in half. 


7 Wt COPE 


SX 





@ You owe it to yourself to try 
Oxydol. Until you do you'll never 
know how much back-breaking work 
this new soap saves. It saves time 
too—and is kind to. hands. 

You'll like the way it gets clothes 
snow-white and clean with no rubbing. 
That’s because of its 50% more suds. 
Richer suds, that do their work in any 
water—hard or soft; hot or cold. It’s 
great for dishes too, leaves them spar- 
kling clean, with no untidy film. Never 
balls up or leaves a scum, in either 
washing machine, tub ordishpan. 
Your grocer hasit,inthebig blue 


and orange bull’s-eye package. 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that 
Oxydol makes more and 
richer suds—that it soaks 
clothes gleaming white — 
that it makes hard water 
soft and works better in any 
water —just turn the pack- 
age back to the store where 
you bought it and your 
money will be returned. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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MORESUDS # 


MEANS 


47% 


LESS WORK 


Let 





REG, TRADE MARK 





MADE IN CANADA 


AYDOL 


do the work 
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Seal your preserving jars with new, live rubber 
rings. They cost so little, yet thoroughly pro- 
tect your canned fruit and vegetables from 
possible spoilage. Avoid the risk of using old, 
“perished”, last year’s rings. 


\VVICEROY 








FRUIT JAR RINGS 


VICEROY Jar Rings fit all jars and ensure a 
perfect seal. 
new, live rubber stock. 
are packed in sanitary cardboard boxes and are 
easily identified. And they cost no more. Ask 
your dealer for VICEROY Jar Rings. 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 
WEST TORONTO 





Cod 


When you go for 
a Picnic, or an afternoon 
in the country or a long 
motor RI you'll Da 


FAR PARIS IS A MEAT TE TE\) 


spread on bread or rolls. Ithas 
the real picnicflavour—spicy, 
appetizing, delicious. 


Ask your “oO 
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A High Quality Salt 


for every Household use 
The best cooks use SIFTO SALT. 


Housewives everywhere are fami- 
liar with its sparkling freshness and 
full flavor, always clean and pure. 








They are scientifically made from | 
VICEROY Jar Rings | 


The 








The 
New Frigidaire. 


A tea infuser for 
wayside meals, 


tea? Do you like it fresh, hot and 
steaming, with perfect flavor and a 
good bouquet? Even on a picnic? 
For real lovers of the cheering cup, the 
Thermos Bottle Co. Ltd. have made a tea 
infuser to fit into their new style, Stronglas 
bottle and jugs—and it is one of the greatest 
little gadgets you ever saw. When you're 
off for a roadside meal, fill your bottle with 
boiling, really boiling, water; cork it at once 
and screw on the top. Put the dry leaves— 
one teaspoonful for every cupful required, 
or desired—into the infuser and take it 
along. Then, when you want your tea, in- 
sert this into the water, slipping it over the 
neck of the bottle where it stays firmly in 
place. Remove it after three minutes, and 
sit down to as good a cup as you make in 
your own kitchen. There are no leaves— 
not even enough to tell your fortune, but 
you don’t need anyone to predict the bene- 
fits of dining in the open air. 

One of these little containers holds enough 
| for two quarts of water, which is plenty for 
quite a party or quite a thirst. It sells fora 
| few cents, but as a special for the summer, it 
| is given to you with the purchase of a new 
Thermos Bottle—the improved kind with 
wide opening, durable glass lining and un- 
breakable composition top which makes an 
excellent drinking cup and screws on over 
two others slightly smaller but of the same 
material. So that settles the tea problem, 
doesn’t it? 

And if you do like a hot dish when you go 
a-picnicking, there are neat little stoves 
which do away with the fuss of building a 
fire. The illustration shows one of the many 
models manufactured by the Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Company. It is a sturdy, effi- 
cient, convenient affair 
which you can slip in the 
back of the car—it won't 
spill all over — or carry 
along by the handle if your 
favorite spot is within walk- 
ing distance. You can set 
it anywhere — no jiggling 
around or toppling over. 
No fuss about lighting it 
either; it is simplicity itself 
and as safe as a church. 
All you have to remember is 
to see that there is gasoline 
in the tank before you go, 


A RE YOU particular about your cup o’ 


There is a Hedlite 
on the new Hoover. 








Domestic Workshop 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL 
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and take along a few matches. Then when | 
you turn it on and light it, you get at once 
a clear, intense heat which does the trick 
of frying sausages, boiling corn or cooking 
your special out-door dish. 
The Coleman people make other types of | 
stoves for picnic purposes—some very | 
swanky models which fold compactly into | 
a surprisingly small space. They have two | 
burners, a shield to protect the flame on a | 
windy day and a sturdy frame to set them | 
on. There is even an oven on one of them, | 
a remarkably efficient oven which will turn 
out a pan of biscuits cooked to a nicety. 
When you first saw a Hoover, didn’t you 
think there was room for improvement? 
Yet the manufacturers have found a way 
to make it even more convenient. It’s a 
simple little device—an electric light fitted 
over the cleaner to light the path ahead. No 
dark corners or out-of-the-way spots that 
the Hedlite, as it is called, will not find, or 
the Hoover pick up for you. On the dullest | 
days you can clean, really clean, all your 
floors without turning on your overhead 
lights and without straining your eyes. It 
helps to save money this way; it is standard 
equipment on some models and the cost of 
the Hedlite illumination is almost nothing. 
Better still,you have it always just in front 
of you—where you want it. Hoover literally | 
lights the way to better cleaning. 


YOU WOULD HAVE thought last year 
that mechanical refrigerators had come to 
the last word in style, efficiency and con- 
venience. But Frigidaire Corporation had a 
few tricks up their sleeve as their new “‘job” 
shows. By using a different insulation mate- 
rial they have built a cabinet which takes 
up less room in the kitchen but provides as 
much storage space as the 
earlier models. The new 
cooling unit has been placed 
in the centre, instead of at 
the side, allowing room on 
each side for tall bottles 


Shelves rest on supports 
which are part of the in-| = 
terior wall itself, and you | 
defrost by simply pressing 
a convenient button. 

As soon as the frost melts 
the machine gets into nor- 
mal operation again. You 


can just go off and let the 
automatic “Defroster” look 
after the business for you. | 


| 
| 





and other containers. = 
the Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 
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CROC ET 


SKILL! 


Just look at this alluring 
pattern! It’s one that 
will provide a really fas- 
cinating evening to work 
out the first block... 
and when the first one is 
done, you'll be itching to 
start another. 


This lovely pattern is but 
one of the many interest- 
ing, beautiful designs in 
our booklet, **New Im- 
ported Crochet De- 
signs’’—and is suitable 
for edgings and insertions 
for bed-spreads, bridge 
covers, serviettes and 
other dainty household 
necessities that are made 
more individually beauti- 
ful by crochet work. 


J.&P. Coats’ Mercer- 
Crochet is available in 
delicate pastel shades in 
addition to white, ecru, 
linen and black. All 
colors guaranteed fast, of 
course. It’s sold every- 
where in handy balls. 


It’s Easier to Work With a Milward’s 
Steel Crochet Hook! 


MERCER- 
CROCHET . 


———— is MADE IN CANADA by 








The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X19, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send me the free leaflet showing French Net 
patterns— I also enclose 5 Se. for your booklet ‘Crochet 
and Embroidery Stitches.” 


Name.. 


Address 
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it dissolves, how well it lathers, how long the 
lather holds. If, kept in the cake, it shrivels 
and dries, that shows it contained too much 
moisture and consequently too little pure 
soap, in the first place. 


Abrasive Cleaners 


AS A matter of fact, it would be possible to 
remove almost any dirt stain by rubbing it 
with soap for long enough. Household 
cleansers, which seem sometimes almost to 
magic dirt away, are compounds of soap and 
abrasive substances which eliminate the 
need for much rubbing. In them, quality 
depends on the kind and amount of abrasive 
used. 

A little while ago, Chatelaine Institute 
established this in a series of interesting 
laboratory tests. The better cleansers con- 
tained abrasives carefully chosen and skil- 
fully prepared, to rub without scratching. 
Poor grade cleansers, on the other hand, are 


made up with rock or sand, 'carelessly ground.. 


covered with sharp little edges and corners, 
that scratched, but did not rub. 

This may be graphically illustrated by a 
very simple test. Rub a little good powder 
into a corner of a porcelain tile or table top. 


HOME DISCOVERIES 


Grade Your Sealers 


As I empty my sealers I wash and test 
them. Into those which are in perfect 
condition I put a slip of paper marked No. 1. 
If there is a tiny chip along the edge or if the 
top is not airtight, they are marked No. 2. 
The odd few which are only fit for jelly are 
marked No. 3. Each class is put on a shelf by 
itself, and when preserving time comes I do 
not have to lose time testing each one and 
sorting out the perfect ones. No. 1 is for 
canning meats, fruits or vegetables, No. 2 
for pickles, No. 3 for jelly.—Mrs. Gordon 
Lee, Delia, Alta 


When Whipping Cream 


I put whipping cream into the top part of 
a small double boiler. None oi the cream 
splashes out, and if the room is warm some 
very cold or ice water in the lower part of the 
double boiler hastens the process consider- 
ably.—M. M., Guelph, Ont. 


For Tracing Patterns 


In tracing off patterns for embroidery I 
have found that a meat skewer has advan- 
tages over a pencil. The skewer, being 
somewhat soft, will not break through the 
paper, and of course will leave no unsightly 
tracing marks. Where several people are to 
use the same pattern, as is the case here with 
regard to the Chatelaine quilt, the pattern is 
not disfigured and reaches the last person in 
almost as good condition as the first.— Mrs. 
H. R. McLarty, Summerland, B.C. 


A Sewing Hint 


When you are sewing on flimsy material, 
such as georgette or voile, if you stitch over 
a sheet of newspaper you will find that the 
material will not pull and wrinkle. The 
paper pulls off very easily afterward, since 
the needle of the machine cuts through it. 

Mrs. Melvin Newell, Port Perry, Ont. 


To Dredge With Flour 


When you must dredge fish or meat with 
flour, place on a clean paper; then sift flour 
and salt over and taking hold of the sides of 
the paper, shake until the meat or fish is 
thoroughly floured. The hands will not be 
soiled and the paper can be burned, saving 
the washing of a plate.—-Mrs. R. E. John- 
ston, Southfork, Sask. 


Grease Your Pot 


When cooking oatmeal porridge, rice, or 
some similar cereal, don’t forget to grease 
your vessel with butter or lard first. You 


. my large roaster. 


Dust it off, cover the spot with pencil mz rks, | 
and wipe them off. Now do the same thing | 
with a poor quality powder. The surface 
rubbed by the good powder will be un- 
marked, while that where the poor powder 
was used, will be covered with a pattern of 
tiny, lead-filled scratches! 

Bad cleansers do destroy fine surfaces. 
Then, too, they are heavier than the finer 
cleansers, and a tin that may seem good 
weight for your money may be only partly 
filled. It is natural, too, that these carelessly 
prepared abrasives will not readily hold the 
soap mixture. After a little shaking, as in| 
travel, the soap separates from the rocky | 
crystals, and rises to the surface of the tin. | 
At first your tin of cleanser will give you all | 
soap, and no rubbing, and later, rubbing, 
but no soap! 

Spurious soaps and cleansers never last 
very long in public favor. They are admit- | 
tedly put on the market as “‘flash in the pan” | 
investments, trading on the public’s love | 
for “something new.” The makers of good | 
branded lines believe in their products, and | 
mean to keep on making them. They want | 
them to be good enough to be bought again 
and again, and this is the housekeeper’s | 
safeguard. 


will be surprised to discover how much 
better it is to clean.—Mrs. Charles Weaver, 
Pilot Mound, Man. 


Renewing a Paint Brush 


To soften a hard paint brush that has 
been used and put away, soak in boiling 
vinegar. Then wash immediately with soap 
and water. This leaves it quite pliable. | 
—Margaret Bell, Ripley, Ont. 





To Polish Copper 


Take a little bathbrick, finely powdered, 
moisten with vinegar and when mixed to a 
paste, rub a little on to the copper. Let 
stand for a time, then rub off and polish with 
a scft cloth.—Mrs._W. Salter, Peterborough, 
Ont. 


Keeping a Meal Hot 


When compelled to keep a whole meal 
warm, I make a miniature steam table with 
I fill it one third full of 
hot water, lay a trivet inside, and set on it 
the vessels containing the food. Then I put 
on the cover of the roaster, leaving the 
steam vent open, and set over a low flame so 
that the water will keep hot but not boil. 
Even mashed potatoes keep in good condi- 
tion, and nothing dries out.—C. M. B., | 
Charteris, Que. | 
Method With Dusters 


After washing and ironing my dusters, 
which I make largely from oatmeal, corn- 
meal and twenty-four pound flour sacks, 
I sprinkle them with some good furniture 
polish. I then roll them up smoothly and 
quite firmly, and place them in a tin box 
with a lid. Then when I need a duster I have 
them ready for use and they do not streak 
the most delicate piece of wood.—Mrs. 
Margaret B. Campbell, Calgary, Alta. 


Straining Through Cloth 


When straining liquid through a cloth, 
much difficulty may be avoided by pinning 
the cloth to the edge of your vessel with 
spring clothes-pins.—Mrs. R. C. Lawson, 
Brighton, Ont. 


Arranging Flowers 


I always use damp sand in my low flow er | 
bowls. The flowers are much easier to 
arrange and look more graceful than they 
do in the usual holder. Many types of low 
vases, unless of clear glass, may be used in 
this way with most satisfactory results.— 
Bessie A. Hall, Plattsville, Ont. 
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fo think people don't notice .+- 


ar underthings a secon 
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How cana nice girl we r clings SO+s 


It’s terribly risky -- Pe 


the modern LUX way... 


new tiny diamonds give abundant 
suds twice as fast! 


Even if you are feeling very thrifty, 
there’s no need to stint now. The new 
tiny Lux diamonds in the big economy 
package are & times finer... make rich, 
small-bubble suds instantly, even in /uke- 
warm water, That’s important: avoid 
hot water, or big slow-to-dissolve flakes 
that may leave soap in your lingerie. 

So swish your silks and stockings 
through gentle, efficient Lux suds after 
every wearing. It’s so quick, so easy to 
be fastidious the modern Lux way! 


LUX 


for underthings 


.- protects daintiness 
.. saves fabrics 


So NEEDLEss Now to risk offending. We 
hate to think we could be guilty, yet the 
simple fact is we all of us perspire at 
all times, especially in summer. 

» Don’t take chances! In just four min- 
utes you can rinse out perspiration odour 
each evening the mew Lux way. It keeps 
undies fresh and new-looking. They’ll 
wear longer, too. 





These sensible girls don’t take chances! 
They know perspiration odour destroys 
daintiness. Each evening they toss their 
things into foamy Lux suds, make them 
fresh and sweet again. It’s a good habit! 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
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Good quality soap flakes, photographed actual size, before immersian and 
after one minute in luke warm water. The soap is almost entirely dissolved. 


. 
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Poor quality soap flakes, actual size, after one minute in luke warm 
water, were scarcely dissolved but drew together in a pulpy, sticky mass. 


Continuing the series of articles on “The Fallacy of 


Cheap Merchandise” this month Chatelaine discusses 


OAPS and CLEANSERS 


EFORE progressing very far in the study of economy, 
the housekeeper and homemaker just naturally comes 
up against soaps and other cleaning materials. And 
what a story unfolds for her there! 

These seemingly unromantic household drudges really 
play a very important part in husbanding the family income. 
On them is dependent a great deal of the wearability and 
fine quality in clothes and furnishings. The finest silks and 
woollens can be spoiled in the first washing, the sturdiest 
linens and cottons ruined by impure soap. Poor soap 
though inexpensive at first, is not only “‘more expensive in 
the long run’’—it can wash away many of the dollars so 
carefully saved ‘in the other departments of housekeeping. 

Toilet soap, laundry soap, soap chips and cleansers touch, 
at some time or other, almost everything in the home— 
paint, fabric and glass from attic to cellar. Years of service 
may be drained away in the wash water every week, fine 
surfaces irremediably scratched and spoilt because of the 
saving of a few cents in the price of soap! 

A little while ago Chatelaine Institute did some extensive 
research into the make-up of many different kinds of soaps 
and cleansers, and learned from this scientific study what it 
would take the average woman many years to learn by 
experience. Indeed, she might never realize the facts the 
microscopes and test tubes told, of tiny grit particles sharp 
as knives, cutting fibre hair and digging into polished 
surfaces, of alkalis literally eating the heart out of fabrics, 
dissolving dye pigments, and subtly ruining their most 
beloved possessions. 

Would you ever think of “gelatinous sand” forming in a 
thin layer over the tiny threads of your silks and linens, 
robbing them of elasticity, making them brittle? 
Yet that is what some “cheap” soaps leave 
behind them. Would you ever think of dipping 
your woollens in lye water, or omitting the rinsing 
process, or boiling your sheerest silks? These are 
the insidious effects of washing continuously with 
inferior soaps. Here’s the story of it. 

Just as our grandmothers’ washing methods 
differed, as the clothes they washed differed, 
from the rock-pounding methods and coarse 
apparel of their more uncivilized ancestors, 
fabrics and laundering have changed in the last 
sixty years. Materials are finer and sheerer and 
more fragile. We use more silks and rayons, and 
depend on soap rather than rubbing; on dissolving 
instead of forcing out the dirt. 

Pure soap is a chemical compound made by the 
chemical reaction of certain vegetable and animal 
oils on each other. The chemical reaction is not 
complete until the soap has reached a certain 
stage of solidification. Before that stage it is not 
soap. There are no cheap ways of making pure 
soap, but there are many ways of melting down 
pure soap and adulterating it. In these adultera- 
tions lies the danger for Canadian housewives and 

their belongings. 


by Byrne Hope Sanders 


Pseudo-soapmakers buy large quantities of the pure soap 
from the big factories, melt it down, adulterate it, cool it 
into bars or chips, and resell it at a lower price. 

Sometimes the adulteration is simply a matter of bulk. 
As much as fifty per cent of wood pulp, or silicate of soda— 
the laboratory name for water-glass—is added, so that 
instead of a whole cake of actual soap, you are only buying 
half a cake of soap and half a cake of adulteration. The 
water-glass, or gelatinous sand has definite detergent 
properties, just as sand from the sea or lake shore will scrub 
the bottom of a saucepan clean; but, forming in a thin 
coating over the fibres which will not rinse off, but stays in 
and dries on, it is not good for your fabrics. Week after 
week, as layer after layer of this gelatinous coating is formed, 
your fabric becomes more and more brittle and dried and 
finally breaks and gives way. 

There is little or no adulteration of toilet soaps in Canada. 
All the best-known brands on the market are pure soaps, 
the difference in price being due to the difference in the 
grade of perfume used, and, in the highest priced soaps. to 
the addition of “‘lanoline” which is obtained from milk. The 
best branded household soaps and chips are made from the 
same pure soap used for toilet soaps, sometimes with the 
addition of a little carefully measured and tested detergent 
for especially dirty laundering. But the makers of poor 
quality, adulterated soaps have no laboratories for testing 
the proportions of their recipes or effects and strength of 
the various ingredients which are added to their products. 





Above, the flat-sided, non-scratching 
abrasives in a good cleansing com- soap of known quality, dissolving equal weights 


pound; left, the many-cornered grit in equal quantities of water at the same tempera- 
particles in a poor compound. ture. You will immediately notice how quickly 


One of the problems which good soapmakers have to face 
in Canada is the varying hardness and softness of the water. 
Soap will only dissolve in soft water, and every cake or box 
of flakes must contain enough water softener to precipitate 
the calcium or other mineral in the water. Water in Canada 
varies from some of the softest to some of the hardest in the 
world. In the big soap factory laboratories all these waters 
are collected and tested, and the soap compounded accord- 
ingly. Here again the man who merely boils down and 
adulterates his soap has to go by guesswork. Sometimes he 
has too much of the water softener and sometimes too little. 

The mechanical action of pure soap in removing dirt is 
twofold. First, it dissolves and loosens the tiny grit particles. 
Then it carries them away in the lather bubbles. The func- 
tion of the lather is to surround the loose atoms of dirt 
floating about in the water, and prevent them from re-enter- 
ing the fabric, to be ground in and out among the fine fibre 
hairs by the action of the water and the washing machine. 
Soap that does not lather is only doing half its work. 

The solubility of soap is, therefore, a great part of its 
effectiveness, but undissolved soap holds a direct danger for 
clothes. The little particles floating about in the water 
work into the weave and are very difficult to dislodge again. 
In prolonged and immediate contact with the fragile fabric 
fibres the detergent action of the oils is too strong: it eats 
away and breaks down the fabric. Under a hot iron the soap 
turns into brown stains. 

This question of solubility applies particularly to soap 
flakes with which many of our finest fabrics are washed. 
Pure soap flakes dissolve almost instantly in lukewarm 
water. They are made thin enough, and small enough and 
of a uniform size, so that they all dissolve at 
approximately thesame time. One minute after 
good soap flakes have been put into water, they 
have almost entirely disappeared. 

Adulterated flakes, on the other hand, flaked 
by makeshift methods, come in ill-assorted sizes 
and of varying thicknesses. They may be pure 
but have too great a water content. Or they may 
contain “fillers” of wood pulp or other materials 
that make it necessary to dissolve them in hot 
water, with the danger that the fabric to be 
washed may be put into water that is too hot for 
it. Almost certainly, when the suds are 
formed, some of the thicker parts of the flakes 
will still be ‘‘on the loose,”’ undissolved. 

This ill-assorting of the flakes in large, almost 
hunky chips makes poor soap flakes easy to 
discern, and certainly it is obvious that they may 
be packed in parcels that look big but are chiefly 
air. There is often far more actual soap in a small 
branded packet than in a large bag of bulk flakes. 

The detection of adulterated bar soap is not so 
simple. You might test it side by side with a 
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ously with a rotary egg beater. Serve im- 
mediately. This may be kept in the 
refrigerator but it separates out on standing 
and needs further shaking before serving. 
Particularly good with salads of fresh greens 
and as a marinade for fruits which are to be 
used for salads. 


Uncooked Fruit Salad Dressing 


14 Cupful of whipping cream 
1 Tablespoonful of orange juice 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Tablespoonful of pineapple juice 
1 Tablespoonful of the juice from 
maraschino cherries 
4 or 5 Maraschino cherries cut in 
small pieces (if desired) 
Whip the cream until stiff and gradually 
fold into it the fruit juices and the cut fruit. 
Serve at once on fruit salad. 


Grapefruit Dinner Salad 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 

14 Cupful of bciling water 

1 Cupful of grapefruit juice 
14 Cupful of sugar 
12 Pecan halves 
12 Ripe or stuffed olives 

15 Cupful of finely diced celery 

Salt 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for five 
minutes. Add the boiling water and stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the sugar 
and the grapefruit juice. Pour a little of the 
mixture in the bottom of wet individual 
molds and when it thickens slightly ar- 
range a ring of sliced olives with a pecan 
nut meat in the centre. When the remainder 
of the jelly is slightly stiffened, fold in the 
rest of the olives (sliced), and the chopped 
celery and fill the molds with the mixture. 
Chill until firm and serve unmolded on let- 
tuce, with mayonnaise and a pecan nut 
meat for garnish. Six servings. 


Cherry Dinner Salad 


1 Cupful of stewed fresh cherries 
Juice from stewed cherries 
Water 
1 Package of lemon-flavored jelly 
powder 
14 Cupful of chopped celery 
14 Cupful of chopped nuts 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped pre- 
served ginger 


Add enough water to the juice from the 
stewed cherries to make one pint. Heat to 
boiling and dissolve the jelly powder in it. 
Set aside to cool and when it begins to 
thicken, add the cherries which have been 
cut in halves, the chopped celery, nuts and 
preserved ginger. Turn into cold, wet indi- 
vidual molds and chill until firm. Serve 
unmolded on lettuce with mayonnaise. Six 
to eight servings. 


Fresh Raspberry Bavarian Cream 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
V4 Cupful of cold water 
14 Cupful of boiling water 
1 Cupful of raspberry juice 
Powdered sugar 
34 Cupful of whipping cream 
34 Cupful of fresh raspberries, 
crushed and drained 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve in the boiling water. Add the fruit 


juice and powdered sugar if necessary. Chill 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then 
fold in the cream which has been whipped 
until stiff, and the crushed fruit. Turn into 
a cold wet mold and chill until firm. Serve 
unmolded with a garnish of fresh, whole 
berries. Six to eight servings. 


Economical Fruit Dessert 

Any juicy fruit in season—cher- 
ries, blueberries, plums, straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches 
Sugar 

Lemon juice 
Stale bread and butter 
Cinnamon and nutmeg 


Stew the fruit with sugar to taste and a 
little lemon juice to bring out the flavor. 
Cut the stale bread into thin slices and 
spread with butter. Place a layer of the 
bread in the bottom of a deep pudding dish, 
sprinkle very lightly with the ground spices 
and pour over it as much of the hot fruit 
and juice as the bread will absorb. Continue 
the layers of bread, spice and fruit juice 
until all are used. Cover the dish and set in 
the refrigerator for five or six hours. Un 
mold on a serving plate and serve with 
lightly sweetened whipped cream, flavored 
with vanilla. 


Fruit Sauce (for Plain Desserts) 


1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Cupful of fruit juice 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
Lemon juice 
Combine the sugar, flour and salt and 
gradually add the boiling fruit juice. Stir 
constantly until smooth and boil for three 
minutes, stirring frequently. Remove from 
the heat, add the butter and a little lemon 
juice to bring out the flavor of the fruit juice 
and serve. If sweetened fruit juices are 
used, reduce the sugar and use more of the 
juice. 
Grape Mousse 
34 Cupful of grape juice 
3¢ Cupful of sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of gelatine 
1 Tablespoonful of cold water 
4 Cupful of orange juice 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
Heat the grape juice to boiling. add the 
sugar and stir until dissolved. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water and dissolve it in 
the hot grape juice. Cool, add the orange 
juice and when thoroughly ‘chilled, fold in 
the cream which has been whipped only 
until it will hold its shape. Turn into a 
mold. cover tightly and pack in a mixture 
of two parts ice to one part salt, or freeze in 
the tray of a mechanical refrigerator. Other 
fruit flavors may be substituted for the 
grape and orange juice; use one cupful of 
fruit juice and sufficient sugar to sweeten. 


Rhubarb Punch 


1 Cupful of rhubarb juice 
14 Cupful of orange juic 
6 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Sugar syrup 
1 Cupful of water 
1 Cupful of ginger ale 
Cook together for about twenty minu‘es, 
three cupfuls of rhubarb. one cupful of sugar 
and one cupful of water. Strain and combine 
one cupful of the juice with the other in- 


gredients except the ginger ale. Just before | 


serving, add the ginger ale and serve in tall 
glasses over cracked ice or ice cubes. 
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Housekeeping 


The garden furniture shown in the title page of Chatelaine’s Housekeeping 

Section was kindly lent by Eaton's-College Street. Tray and glassware were 

lent by Eaton's-College Street Gift Shop. Photographed by Allan Sangster, 

Ashey & Crippen. The glassware and tray in the photographs illustrating 

"Juice of the Fruit,’ were shown through the courtesy of the T. Eaton 
Company Limited. 
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Watch a man’s hand 
in a vestaurant 


If you want to know how men 
stand on the ketchup question, 
do a little quiet observation — 
any day, in any good restaurant, 
watch men’s hands. 





Consciously or unconsciously, 
a man’s hand steals to the bottle 
of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. Res- 
taurant owners know that this 
flavourful Ketchup makes any 
food taste better. No other con- 
diment is so tempting, so irre- 
sistible. 


Sun-ripened tomatoes, grown 
from selected seed in the fertile 
country around Leamington, 
Ontario, are picked, cooked, 
combined with oriental spices in 
the inimitable Heinz way, and 
bottled—all in the same day. 


To make meals more enjoy- 
able, to make the food you have 
go farther, never be without a 
bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
Don’t deprive your man while 
at home of the Ketchup he en- 
joys down town. 


K-48 








TOMATO 
KETCHUP *.0/ 


Made at Leamington, Ontario, for nearly a quarter of a century. 
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We’ve helped thousands of other women to avoid 
needless hours in the kitchen. We’ll give you the 
secret, too. Here it is: Get in a supply of Heinz 
home-made style, ready-to-serve soups. 


There is a different delicious Heinz soup for 
every day in the week . . . each soup prepared and 
seasoned . . . ready to heat and serve... no need 
to add a thing. And every one of these soups is a 
triumph of the soup-maker’s art. If you want to 
prepare healthful satisfying economical meals — 
if you want to provide these more acceptable 
meals with tar fewer hours in the kitchen — then 
serve these home-made style Heinz soups often. 


They’re different. 


HEINZ 


Ready-to-Serve 


SOUPS 


Cream of Tomato 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Corn 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Green Pea 
Vegetable 
Beef Broth 
Mock Turtle 
Mutton Broth 
Noodle with Chicken 
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Home-made 


Style 


SOUPS 


MADE BY HEINZ—ESTABLISHED AT LEAMINGTON, ONT., FOR NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY | Simple or elaborate desserts at dinner will 
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lemon juice, vinegar, tabasco, or condiment 
sauce might appeal to some, and, of course, 
salt and pepper and paprika to suit the taste. 
A delicate dressing having fruit juice as 
an ingredient is the perfect complement to a 
fruit salad. French dressing made with 
lemon juice may suit some salads; a lemon 
juice mayonnaise mixed with plain or whip- 
| ped cream is the smooth accompaniment 
| that others seem to demand, and, of course, 
the specially made fruit juice dressings are 
particularly appropriate. Some suggestions 
for these are included. 
Whole articles have been written on the 
| subject of desserts which have fruit juice as 
an ingredient. Too often, however, there 
is a tendency to limit the flavors to two or 
three that are habitually used. Look over 
this list, all of which make delicious des- 
serts: rhubarb, strawberry, raspberry, grape, 
' cherry, currant, plum, apricot, cranberry, 
loganberry and others. Whips, bavarian 
creams, sherbets, mousses, or old favorites 
like blanc mange, rice or tapioca are capable 
of far more varying than is given to them 
customarily. For plain desserts—blanc 
manges, cereal pudding, ice cream, cottage 
pudding and others—a sauce made from 
fresh fruit juice is ideal. Diluted to taste, 
sweetened, blended with a little lemon if 
desired and lightly thickened, it can glorify 
| the homeliest dish. 
| If whole articles have been written on the 
i subject of fruit desserts, then whole vol- 
| umes have sung the praises of fruit drinks. 
Many quite elaborate blendings of several 
| fruit flavors, combined with mineral or 
charged waters, or ginger ale are suggested 
for afternoon and evening refreshments, but 
we suggest simpler ones for meal-time re- 
freshment. 
A long cool drink, of perfect flavor and 
color to harmonize with the setting adds 
unmistakable distinction to summer lunch- 
‘eons. Grape juice, for example, which can 
be purchased and kept in a corner of the 
refrigerator is excellent and most conveni- 
ent, because it can be served “‘as is” or 
mixed with ginger ale and other materials. 
| Children, too, love a colored fruit drink and 
| it’s good for them; its presence may even 
induce them to eat without demur the foods 
provided for them. One fruit flavor, or 
maybe two, diluted to a desirable concentra- 
| tion, lightly sweetened when necessary and 
| served pleasantly cool but preferably not 
| iced, is the recipe for a child’s beverage. 

At dinner, too, the types of dishes sug- 
gested above are frequently used, and of 
| late there has been a decided penchant for 
fruits or their juices with the meat course. 
| Witness the popularity of sliced ham, baked 
| in pineapple juice, grape juice or apple cider. 
| A currant jelly or one of orange or pineapple, 
‘the latter probably flavored with a little 

| mint and colored a delicate green is prefer- 
F red for lamb. A particularly epicurean dish 
| is tongue served with an orange sauce. 
Small salads of fruits or vegetables in a 
| fruit juice aspic fit well in the dinner menu. 
| Lemon or tomato flavors and sometimes 
| lime are most popular for a jelly in which 
| diced vegetables are molded, while in the 
case of fruit salads, the greater the variety 
| and novelty in the combination of fruits 
| and jelly, the greater is the success of the 
salad. White cherries and diced fresh pears 
in a lightly sweetened cider jelly; diced tart 
apples, pitted white cherries, grapefruit 
pieces and chopped ginger in a jelly which 
combines cherry and grapefruit juice and 
| syrup from preserved ginger; sliced or diced 
| fresh peaches and ripe blackberries in jelly 





of peach juice flavored with lemon, are 
| some suggestions for dinner salad combina- 
| tions. 
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use fruit juice. A quick and attractive ex- 
ample is one in which marshmallows are 
cut in pieces and allowed to stand for some 
time in fruit juice, then combined with diced 
fruits and whipped cream, lightly sweetened 
if desired, a few chopped nuts added if they 
are liked. In cakes, too, fruit juice has a 
place. Used as all or part of the liquid in 
mixing the batter it gives quite an air to 
the finished product, and of course in the 
icing, many color and flavor ideas are 
achieved through the use of fruit juice. 

For fruit beverages—just a few rules. 
Thoughtful blending of flavors and colors, 
discreet sweetening with a liquid sweetener 
such as sugar syrup or honey, thorough 
chilling of ingredients before blending so 
that ice will not melt too quickly and dilute 
the drink, garnishes that are fresh looking 
and suited to the particular drink. Diluted 
and very lightly sweetened fruit juice, if 
frozen in the ice cube tray of a mechanical 
refrigerator, will make a bright spot of 
contrasting color in a tall drink. Grape juice 
cubes in a pale yellow drink, or deeply col- 
ored rhubarb cubes in a pale pink beverage 
are two of the attractive color schemes that 
are possible. In this group as in the others, 
a selection of fruit juices and a dash of 
imagination will work wonders, and the 
pep and sparkle of the partakers will be 
ample proof that fruit juices are good things 
to serve. 

Ginger Fruit Cup 
2 cupfuls of diced ripe peaches 
2 Cupfuls of diced ripe bananas 
1 Cupful of orange juice 
3 Tablespoonfuls of powdered 


sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of finely chop- 
ped preserved ginger 


Combine the uniformly diced peaches 
and bananas and pour over them the orange 
juice and the sugar. Chill thoroughly, ar- 
range in serving glasses and top with the 
preserved ginger. Eight to ten servings. 


Fruit Juice Appetizer 
1 Cupful of grape juice 
14 Cupful of orange juice 

Juice of three lemons 
2 Cupfuls of cold water 

Sugar syrup 

Crushed ice 

Lemon slices 


Combine the fruit juices and the water 
and add sugar syrup to taste. Pour over 
crushed ice in serving glasses and garnish 
with lemon slices. 


Fruit Cubes (Luncheon Appetizer) 
1 Cupful of pineapple juice. can- 
ned or sweetened 
2 Teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
Yellow coloring 
1 Cupful of grapefruit juice 
1 Tablespoonful of lime juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Green coloring 
4 Teaspoonfuls of gelatine 
Y{ Cupful of cold water 


Combine the pineapple juice and lemon 
juice and add yellow coloring to obtain a 
pleasing yellow color. Combine the grape- 
fruit and lime juices, add sugar and stir until 
dissolved, and tint a delicate green with the 
food coloring. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water and place over hot water until dis- 
solved. Add one half of the dissolved gela- 
tine to each of the fruit mixtures, and pour 
into separate shallow molds to a depth of 
about one-half inch. (Cake tins will serve 
the purpose. ) Chill thoroughly, cut in cubes 
and pile in serving glasses, using some of 
each color and adding bits of pineapple and 
small pieces of grapefruit if desired. 


French Dressing (with Lemon Juice) 
3 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
14 Cupful of salad oil 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
\4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
A little powdered sugar, if de- 
sired 


Combine the above ingredients and shake 
thoroughly in a covered jar or beat vigor- 
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Was there ever a man who didn’t like 
pancakes or boast about his ability to make 
them on the trail? There are pancake flours 
ready-mixed and we’ve suggested to your 
wife that she leave you a package. Just 
follow the directions and you can have good 
ones even if you haven’t wide open spaces 
to flip them in. With maple syrup or corn 
syrup they’re an Al dessert for a cool 
evening. 

So much for day to day cooking. But 
suppose you want to bring the old gang in 
for a feed some evening—what then? Open 
up the dining room table full length and 
spread it with the biggest tablecloth. Better 
not use the best one, though, in case you 
spill things. Let everyone help themselves 
from an array of good savory he-man dishes 
—a whole ham which you can buy in a tin 
or at a delicatessen, rye bread, cheese, *bis- 
cuits, little green onions and a whole row of 
pickles and relishes. Find a big platter and 
pile it up with peaches, cherries, great 


SUGGESTED MENUS : 


Broiled steak (buy on way home) 


Potatoes in jackets 
Canned string beans 
Bananas and cream 
Brown bread and butter 


wedges of watermelon for the centrepiece. 

You could even have an upside-down 
cake. It’s easy with prepared cake flour. 
Follow the recipe given later on. But don't 
forget to light the oven beforehand. Then, 
when you put the batter in the oven, go 
off and leave it—mow the lawn or do any- 
thing you like for thirty minutes so long as 
you time yourself and don’t forget it. It 
will make a hit and you don’t need to tell 
anyone it’s all ready mixed for you. 

Have a bowl of ice, ginger ale, grape juice 
and orange or lime juice and so on around it 
with good tall glasses for everyone. If you 
are proud of your coffee have a fresh pot 
with cream ‘and sugar for everyone to help 
themselves to as many cups as they please. 

Now, if you go up to the cottage for the 
week-end, don’t tell everybody how easy 
it is or act too pleased with yourself. Better 
just say you’re managing to scrape along 
and have a special word of praise for the 
good dinner your wife has ready for you. 


SUPPERS 


Utensils 
Frying-pan, Fork 
2 saucepans 
Can opener 
Teapot 


Tea 


Stew (canned) add left-over beans 


Fried potatoes 
Fresh raspberries and cream 
Bread and butter 


Canned soup 
Cold meat 

Sliced tomatoes 
Bread and butter 
Half melon 


Sausages, Mustard 
Potatoes 
Sauerkraut (canned) 


Rice pudding with raisins Tea 


Macaroni, spaghetti or noodles with 


tomatoes and cheese 
Green onions 
Brown bread and butter 
Cheese 


Canned soup 
Canned salmon 
Fried potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes or cucumbers 
Fruit 

Bread and butter 


Tea 


Saucepan, Spoon 
Frying pan, Knife 
Teapot 


Tea 


Saucepan 
Knife 


Small frying-pan 
3 saucepans 
Fork and spoon 
Teapot 


Medium saucepan, Spoon, Can 
opener 
Teapot 


Tea or coffee 


Saucepan 
Can opener 
Knife, Spoon 
Teapot 


BREAKFASTS 


Tomato juice 
Cornflakes with top milk 
Boiled Eggs 

Toast 

Coffee 


Rolled oats (quick cooking) 
Bacon 

Toast, Marmalade 

Coffee 


Fresh fruit 
Bran flakes 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 

Orange juice 

Shredded wheat with fresh fruit 
Fried ham and eggs 

Toast 

Coffee 


Half melon 


Quick cooked wheat cereal with milk 


Boiled eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


Prepared cereal with berries or sliced 


bananas 
Poached eggs or little sausages 
Toast, Jam 


Coffee 


Small saucepan 

Big spoon 

Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


Small double boiler, Spoon 
Frying-pan, Fork 

Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


Frying-pan, Fork 

Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


Small saucepan 
Frying-pan, Egg lifter 
Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


Small double boiler 
Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


Small saucepan, Egg lifter 
Toaster 

Coffee-pot 

Measuring spoon and cup 


{Continued on page 48} 
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Seam this MAGIC trick/ 
Shis dressing costs 
LESS and és fatlure proof/ 
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Here’s a Magic Short-Cut 
that you can try—a deli- 
cious smooth creamy may- 
onnaise made in less than 
5 minutes. 
Here are the ingredients 
you will require. 

1/4 cup vinegar or lemon juice. 

1/4 cup salad oil or melted butter. 

2/3 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 

Condensed Milk. 

1 egg yolk (unbeaten). 

1/2 teaspoon salt. 

1 teaspoon dry mustard. 

Few grains cayenne. 
Yes, really! Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk makes this 
short-cut possible. Put your in- 
gredients in a pint jar in the order 
listed, fasten top on jar tightly 
and then shake vigorously for two 
minutes. The mixture will blend 
perfectly. It'll be smooth and 
creamy—a wonderful mayonnaise! 
And remember, this mayonnaise 
costs less and is failure-proof. This 
is just one of over a hundred new 
and revolutionary recipes contains 
ed in “Magic Short-Cuts”. Fill in 
the coupon below and a copy will 
be sent to you free, 


@ 


The Borden Company Limited, 
Yardley House, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me a copy of your 
“Magic Short-Cuts”. 


Name — 
Address 
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(the pure juice of 
SX luscious Concord 
Caregrapes ---Mature’s 
BS) finest tonic. It 
sets the red 

blood 


. Pee racing 


ee 
veins ... increases the supply of 
red corpuscles. Drink Welch’s 
for health. Drink it daily. 


Welch’s is ri 
in natural pre-\, 
digested grape 
rs. These can 
be assimilated by 
the blood almost 
at once and. 6,4 
transformed into energy, 
Welch’s is also rich in Vitamin 
B. Drink it when you are tired, 
hot, run down. You'll feel new 
energy rising in tired muscles in 
just a few minutes. 


TY 
wy Welch’s gives vital- 
hg ity, schulieth, stami- 
na and endurance. Its 
pte - digested, natural 
gtape sugars are oa taken 
up by the blood and transformed 
into energy. Its calcium, iron and 
phosphates build strong bone 
and sinew. Welch’s is nature's 
own tonic builder. Drink it daily. 


Why Welch’s 


and not 


cheaper juices? 
The Welch process retains in 
the bottled juice the healthful 
properties of fri Concord 
eae Welch’s is the Certified 
e, Pasteurized Grape Juice. 
Contains no adulterants, syn- 
thetic flavors, artificial coloring, 
eservatives or water. Welch’s 
is so rich that many prefer to 
add one-third water to the pint. 
Insist on Welch’s. Tested and 
approved by both the Good 
keeping and Chatelaine 

Institutes. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
St. Catharines ° e 


WELCH’ 


GRAPE JUICE 


MADE IN CANADA 








i in Welch’s. Just 


through your 


Ontario 





Man-Made 
‘Meals 


(Continued from page 32) 





bread sometimes, not always white. Most 
restaurants offer a wide range and you can 
pick and choose things that are good for you. 


MOST MEN who are “baching it” make 
their own breakfasts. You can have it with 
your morning paper without feeling guilty. 
Many people have a standard breakfast; 
others again like variety, so you can please 
yourself. There’s tomato juice in the re- 
frigerator and probably some fruit or some 
canned fruit juices. A thoughtful wife has 
left your favorite ready-to-serve cereal, but 
if you want hot porridge it doesn’t take long 
to prepare the pre-cooked kind. 

Put a pinch of salt in about one cupful of 
water—two cupfuls if you like a lot—let it 
come to a good boil and then stir in one 
half cupful of rolled oats slowly. Keep 
stirring it for a minute or so, and then set 
the pan over a low heat, or in the bottom 
part of a double boiler over boiling water and 
go back and finish dressing. If you want 
eggs—and I don’t think any woman whose 
husband doesn’t like eggs has a right to go 
off and leave him—you can boil or fry or 
poach or scramble them. 

Toast is easy enough for anyone with an 
electric toaster, but use a sharp knife to 
cut the bread evenly—as thin or as thick as 
you like. And coffee; many a man has been 
glad to see his wife back. for the simple 
reason that he can have a decent cup again. 
There are three requisites—a good brand, 
lots of it, and “‘perking’’ for the right length 
of time. We are giving you directions for a 
cup of coffee that will make you forget home 
is a bleak place without ‘“‘Mother.” 

There are directions, too, for a variety of 
breakfasts. You can follow down the list or 
pick out one and stay by it. Or stick to your 
own favorites, of course. If you are going 
to boil an egg, don’t boil it; slide it, or them, 
gently into boiling water. Then put the 
dish in a place where it will keep hot, but 
just below boiling point. Let it stand until 
it’s just the stage you like it and then take 
it out at once. Don’t let the water boil if 
you are having poached eggs, and don’t for- 
get to put a pinch of salt in the water. To 
scramble them successfully, you had better 
stand over them and treat them right; put a 
little fat in the pan and when it’s melted 
and bubbly put in the eggs and let them 
cook over a gentle heat, stirring them care- 





Potato Salad 


Hard-cooked Eggs on 
Buttered Sliced Rye Bread 


fully or lifting them from the bottom of the 
pan as they cook. Start bacon—you can 
buy it with the rind removed though you 
can snip it off easily with the scissors—in a 
cold pan and turn it frequently if you want 
it crisp and brown but not all sizzled. 


HAVE YOU ALWAYS had a secret notion 
that you would have made your name as a 
chef? Or an idea that you would like to 
' find what the business of cooking is all 


about? Now is your chance to prove that 
housekeeping is easy “if you get some sys- 
tem into things.” If you have a yen for 


broiled steak, by all means have one; you | 


can do it to the king’s taste. Have it with 
or without onions, mushrooms or thick 
slices of fried tomatoes. 

Potatoes? Get them on to cook first, in 
their jackets if you want to save time or if 
you like them better that way in any case. 
Then you can look over the supply of canned 
vegetables and pick out one you like for 
reheating. Now you are all set for the first 
course. A bit of fresh fruit would go well 
with this meal and you could choose almost 


anything from the array of delicious varie- | 


ties in the fruit store you pass on your way 
home. 

Soup is one of the mainstays of a man- 
made meal. There is no trouble about this 
if you follow the directions on the container. 
Turn the contents into a saucepan and use 
the can to measure an equal amount of water 
or milk as the case may be, add to it, then 
heat it up and you couldn’t find anything 
better. Canned fish or meat with sliced 
tomatoes is good enough for anyone, topped 
off with a dish of bananas and cream or half 
a melon. If you’ve forgotten to put out 
bread tickets you can make yourself a pan 
of biscuits from the package of prepared 
flour on hand. Follow the directions and 
they'll be good enough for you to boast 
about. 

Food manufacturers must have been 
thinking about you when they put up a 
stew or “‘boiled dinner”’ in tins—seasoned to 


perfection and all ready to eat after a few | 


minutes reheating. You might try that the 


second evening with the left-over vegetables | 


heated in it and hashed brown potatoes if 
you haven’t eaten them all. 
For another day there is canned spaghetti, 


pork and beans, salmon, sardines and per- | 
haps another fish or so. Again, a have good | 


serving of canned sauerkraut with cold 


sliced corn beef, and of course there is al- | 
ways the old stand-by-—ham and eggs. If | 


you want to cook your own spaghetti or 
macaroni, that’s easy; take a big saucepan 
and lots of water, put in about a teaspoon- 


ful of salt and set it on the stove to boil, | 
lickety-split. Break up about half a cupful | 
of macaroni, throw it in and let it cook about | 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Then drain | 
it, add a can of tomatoes or tomato soup | 


just as it comes. And when it’s hot stir in 
about half a cupful of grated cheese which 
you will find in an airtight tin up on the 
cupboard shelf. Another time you might 
cook the spaghetti and have it “‘as is” with 
grated cheese sprinkled over it at the table. 
It’s good this way. 


I suppose you will not bother much with | 


fancy desserts, but I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you would like a rice pudding done in this 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A STAG PARTY 
Cold Ham or Whole Canned Chicken 


or 
Cold Roast Beef or Frankfurters 
Prepared Mustard 


Pickles and Olives 


or 
Collection of Relishes (green onions, radishes, olives, small 
whole tomatoes, dill pickles) 


or 
Lettuce and Watercress 
Buttered Sliced White Bread 


Cheese (different varieties) 
Fruit (sections of iced melon, bananas, cherries, oranges, 
grapes, etc.) 


or 
Up-side-down Cake (see recipe) 
Cold Drinks (grape juice, ginger ale, etc.) 


Coffee 


way. Put on about a quart of water and a 
good pinch of salt and then when it’s boiling 
fast and furiously, add very slowly half a 
cupful of rice. Keep it boiling all the time 
for twenty minutes to half an hour. Then 
when it’s done, drain off the water, add a 
handful of raisins and let it stand where it 
will keep hot, while you’re having your first 
course. Then eat it with cream or good rich 
milk and brown sugar. Simple, but you'll 
like it and be proud of yourself. 


| ing plan. 
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| Made in Scotland 








ia =6pr When a recipe calls for 
\a\ gelatine, use COX’S—pure, 
wholesome, uni- 
form, reliable. 







a, 


weather or on 
busy days at home 


PARIS PATE 


ARIS 






will save you work in pre- 
paring lunch or supper. 


Your grocer has it. | 





Listen girls, isn’t it a great feeling 
to know that all your bills are paid 
—that you are completely out of 
debt—no financial worries? That's 
the time you can really enjoy a 
round of golf, or a game of tennis, or 
whatever your favorite pastime 1s. 


Hundreds of girls are earning extra 
cash by our spare time money mak- 
Why don’t you? That 
| extra ten or fifteen dollars a month 
would help a lot, wouldn’t it? 


Write for particulars. A letter places you 
under no obligation. 





THE CLUB FOR GIRLS, 
Tut MacLean PusiisHinc COMPANY, LTp. 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





Please send me full information regarding 
your spare time work. 





| 
| 
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ern India, in western and southern China, 
and in parts of South America. It is also 
quite common in the Great Lakes basin, in 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, and in the 
northwest Pacific region. Goitre is caused 
by lack of iodine in the gland. As soon as 
the store of iodine in the thyroid gland falls 
below 0.1 per cent, active growth changes 
take place in the gland. Unless the iodine 
store falls below this no goitre will arise. 

In goitre, the life preserver is the use of 


iodine. Goitre is one of the easiest of all 
diseases to prevent. In so far as the child is 
concerned, iodine may be employed to 


prevent or to cure the condition. Prevention 
is assured by the maintenance of the 
mother’s store of iodine before the birth of 
the baby. This is one of the functions of 
the prenatal supervision. In the school child 
prevention and cure are readily achieved by 
the use of iodine which may be taken by the 
mouth in the form of iodized salt, by the use 
of sodium iodide, two-tenths of a gram daily 
for two weeks each spring and fall, by 
inhalation from an open-mouthed bottle 
containing a ten per cent tincture of iodine, 
or five-drop doses of the tincture internally 
once a week for six months. From these 
moderate doses there are no ill-effects. 


Tuberculosis 


In France the vaccination of infants 
against tuberculosis in the early days of life 
is a common practice. Tuberculosis is 
commoner in France than it is in Canada, 
but in this country despite the enormous 
reduction in the death-rate during the last 
thirty-years, it remains a formidable affec- 
tion. Tuberculosis is the cause of death in 
about eight. per cent of all deaths, and each 
year from eight to ten thousand persons in 
Canada die of it. 

Tuberculosis is a universal disease. Nearly 
everyone has had the infection in some form, 
but nine-tenths of us recover naturally 
without being aware of ever having had the 
disease. It is largely acquired in early 
childhood. 

Tuberculosis exists in two forms, the 
human type which commonly attacks the 
lungs, and the bovine or animal type, which 
affects the bones, the glands, the brain 
membranes and the intestines. 





A Lady 
of Title 


(Continued from page 12) 





know I shall. I’m beginning to recover. 
These parties make me morbid, not happy.” 
“‘Let’s get out of here,’’ he said. ‘‘My car 
is below. The air will set you up.” 
She nodded again. “Please find my wrap.” 
The morning air with a nip in it flooded 


her lungs, drew her up gasping. Innes 
slipped an arm around her waist. ‘‘Pull it 
deep into your lungs,” he advised. ‘It will 


steady you. Here is the motor. Slip in this 
side; I'll get Cynthia.” 

Presently he came down with her. They 
crowded into the front seat, Cynthia slipping 
an arm around Mireille, who leaned back 
against the comforting arm, only vaguely 
aware of the conversation between Cynthia 
and Innes. The drive was short. She was 
aware of trying to thank Innes; aware of 
the strong, friendly clasp of his hand. Then 
he was gone. Cynthia’s key admitted them. 
The stairs were formidable but were accom- 
plished at last. She sank on the bed. 
Cynthia undressed her, put her between 
fresh, faintly scented sheets. She slept at 


once. 


SHE AWAKENED to the solemn, desolate 
splashing of rain in the eaves. The curtains 
were open. Outside the day was grey and 
chill, with patches of mist clinging to the 


In Europe upwards of 100,000 infants | 
have been immunized against tuberculosis. | 
The vaccine is given in tiny doses with the | 
food at intervals of two days in the first ten 
days of life. Instead of the twenty-five per 
cent mortality of infants born and nursed | 
by their mothers with open tuberculosis, | 
only one per cent of the vaccinated infants 
has died of tuberculosis. Probably the time 
will come when this life preserver will largely 
be used in this country for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

Typhoid Fever 


Typhoid fever has greatly lessened in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. It used to be 
the scourge of armies, and epidemics of the 
affection until recent times were common in 
cities where the water supplies and milk 
supplies were inadequately guarded or 
where the sanitary methods in use failed to 
check the fly nuisance. In the South African 
War the deaths from typhoid alone exceeded 
those from all other casualties. In the 
Spanish-American War the death-rate among 
the soldiers from typhoid fever was equally 
great. In the late war, considering the 
number of men engaged, the incidence of the 
disease was relatively insignificant. 

Typhoid fever is prevented by the use of 
clean, safe water and milk, the absence of | 
flies which carry the germs of disease and 
by the life preserver known as typhoid 
vaccine. All the soldiers in the late war 
were vaccinated against typhoid fever. This 
precaution, with the chlorination of the 
water supplies and effective sanitation, 
preserved the soldiers’ lives. 

In the summer months, parents with their 
families leave the cities where the water and 
milk supplies are safe and take their chances | 
in summer resorts where the water and milk 


may be of doubtful quality. It is unfair to & 


themselves and to their children not to use 
the protection of typhoid vaccine which 
should be repeated every two or three years. 
It is also unfair to the child using public 
swimming places to be deprived of this | 
protection. 

All these life preservers are supplied free 
by Departments of Health all over this | 
country. It is a notorious fact that people | 
fail properly to use the many life preservers 
thrown to them. 


taller buildings. She glanced at her watch 
on the table beside her. Eleven o’clock. And 
Saturday. From the bathroom came the 
splashing of water. She settled back on her 
pillow until Cynthia appeared. 

“Who was the man who rescued me?” 
Mireille asked lazily. | 

“Peter Innes,” Cynthia answered. “His 
lodge in Scotland is near mine. I’m tremen- 
dously fond of him. He’s the only man who 
has ever given me companionship without | 
injecting the sex element.” 

Mireille painfully arose to a sitting posi- 
tion. “Tell me more,” she demanded. | 
“‘What does he do? What is he?” 

“Lots of things. Famous war pilot—ace, 
you know. After the war he knocked around 
British East Africa for a couple of years. 
Spent a year in Arabia. He has a positive 
passion for Arab horses. Has a place in 
Devon where he raises them. He inherited a 
good deal of money and has made a great 
deal more. He’s a first-rate playwright; has 
one running in London and one in New York 
right now. Bachelor. About thirty-six. No 
woman on the horizon as yet. Rather a 
solitary soul. I say, how’s that for a neat 
catalogue?” 

Mireille nodded. ‘‘Told me everything I 
wished to know.’”” She yawned. ‘Rather a 
full night we had, or was it a morning? 
Feodor’s parties are not exactly mild, judg- 
ing from this one.” 

“Fairly innocuous, this one,” Cynthia 
replied. “I’ve seen some that were pretty 
rough. Last night was quite orderly.” 

Mireille looked at her curiously. ‘That 
sort of thing touches you lightly, doesn’t | 
it?” she said. “You never let it get close to | 
you. You are always an observer.” 

Cynthia smiled. ‘‘Yes,” she replied, ‘that 
sort of tosh doesn’t go very deep with me. 
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“Hey — leave my Johnson's 
Baby Powder alone. Just 
because it made you feel so 
good, you don't need to use 
it all. I want to sprinkle it 
over me so 1 won't be cross 
either.” 
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MOTHERS! Test different baby powders between your 


thumb and finger. 


Feel how much softer Johnson's is. 


It is made of the finest downy-soft Italian talc, and 





FREE SAMPLES! In order that you my 
Without expense, we will be glad to sen 
Write to Johnson & 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Readers will find 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
on 
Pages 52, 53, 54 and 55 





unlike inferior products contains 
no sharp particles. Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is so good for baby—it must 
be good for you. Try its skin- 
soothing effect after bathing. 

Ask your dealer for Johnson's Baby 
Soap and Baby Cream, They are really 
important to baby’s comfort. 


A Gohuen afohnson Roduct 


MADE IN CANADA 


JOHNSON’ $ BABY POWDER = 


test Johnson's Baby Powder, Soap and Cream, 
you a generous pa of each—free of charge, 
obnson, Limited, N 


ntreal. 73 


\Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger, Mercolized Wax brings out 
your siddon boot. To remove wrinkles qui 
dissolve one ve Powdered ore in one-h 


| pint witch hazel and use daily. all drug stores. 
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Havergal Colleg 
School re-opens io Sept. 14th. 








LAWRENCE PARK WEST 


Ideal situation in grounds of over twenty acres. From 
Kindergarten to Honours Matriculation. Courses in House- 
hold Science and Dietetics, Music, Art, Physical Training. 

For calendar, apply to the Principal, 
ass MARIAN WOOD, B.A. 


Boarders return Sept. 13th. 
















Lawrence Park West 





RIDLEY COLLEGE 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., 


Head Master 


FOR BOYS 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Courses leading to pass and honor matricu- 


lation to Universities, R.M.C., and Business. 
Very high average standing. Small classes 
under personal supervision. Upper and Lower 


Schools, the latter for boys up to 14. Eighty 
acres of ideal grounds. Memorial Chapel, 
Swimming Pool, Covered Rink. Five splendid 
residences for pupils, including magnificent 
new Upper Schoo! Dormitory Building. A 
high-class school for boys. Re-opens Tuesday, 


September 12th. 


For illustrated prospectus, 


write to 


The Bursar, Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Another 


6 ounces 
this Week ! 


WuatT a joy to see baby 
thriving and his weight 
increasing regularly each 
week! Correct feeding, how- 
ever, is essential to such 


progress. 


Cow’s milk modified and 
made digestible with 


ROBINSON’S 
“Patent” BARLEY 


is an excellent alternative 
to breast feeding. The Bar- 
ley breaks up the milk so 
that even the tiniest baby 
can assimilate all its nour- 


ishment. 


If your baby is bottle-fed 
or if he is not thriving, try 
Robinson’s“Patent” Barley 
and milk...and watch 
him grow! 





ROBINSON’S 
“Patent’ BARLEY 


For growing children or for in- 
valids, there is no better cereal 
food than 
ROBINSON’S “PATENT” GROATS. 
7 


COLMAN-KEEN (Canada) LIMITED, 


Department ¢ 
1000 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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| Cshatélaine Baby Citic 


Conducted by | 
John W. a. McCullough, mp. pP.H. 


No. 6. LIFE PRESERVERS 


HERE IS a large variety of life 
preservers available for the infant and 
young child. 

To be of real service a life preserver 
must be always at hand; it must be of simple 
| form and ready of application. The life 
preservers of children in the present day 
meet all these requirements. They are at 
| hand in all departments of health; both city 
and country; they are simple and readily 
| applied. Let us discuss a few of these life 
| preservers. 





Blindness 


| Of all cases of blindness, more than one 
| third are due to infection of the eyes occurr- 
| ing at birth, the chief cause being gonorrheal 
ophthalmia. The total annual loss in the 
United States from this affection is placed at 
seven million dollars, and more than a 
million dollars a year is spent in caring for 
its victims. A blind child costs the commun- 
ity about $5,000 for its schooling. On the 
basis of population, the respective loss in 
|Canada cannot fall short of six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars a year. All the 
distress and cost incident to this type of eye 
disease may readily be prevented by the use 
|at birth of drops of a solution of nitrate of 
| silver. As soon as the infant is born the law 
requires that these drops shall be placed in 
| the baby’s eyes. This, the earliest of life 
preservers in the history of the child, is so 
| simple and effective that there is no excuse 
for its neglect. 


| Smallpox 


| Previous to the accidental discovery of 
vaccination against smallpox by Dr. Edward 

| Jenner in 1796, this hideous disease took a 

' terrible toll of life and beauty. Whole fami- 

| lies and communities in its path were deci- 

| mated; it was not a disease alone, it was a 

| plague. 

' Vaccination, a perfect preventive of small- 
pox, was introduced into Canada about 
1802, and gradually since that time the 
incidence of smallpcx has been so reduced 
that many doctors never see a case. But its 
dangers have not entirely disappeared. In 

_ 1924 the City of Windsor had an outbreak 

|of severe smallpox. Altogether there were, 

\thanks to the vigilance of the Medical 

| Officer of Health and his use of vaccination, 
but sixty-seven cases. The severity of the 
outbreak is indicated by the fact that thirty- 

| two of the sixty-seven cases died within a 

| few days. The efficacy of vaccination in 
prevention of smallpox was shown by the 

| following incident. In one family there were 
la grandfather, eighty-two years of age, his 
daughter, a widow, and her child, a school- 
girl. The grandfather, vaccinated sixty-two 
years before, had but fifty pocks and was not 
ill at all; the schoolgirl, recently vaccinated, 

'did not take the disease; while her mother, 

|the widow, never vaccinated, died within 
three days. 

The vaccine against smallpox is a modified 

smallpox, modified by passing through the 
cow in which it appears as cowpox. Jenner, 

| practising in an English village, overheard a 
milkmaid saying that she could not take 
smallpox because she had had cowpox. 

| Jenner tried the effect of cowpox upon a 

' small boy, and was successful in preventing 
smallpox in this instance. Then he tried it 

| with equal success on his own child. The 
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So Many Anxious 
Hours Saved! 


It would be hard, indeed, to compute the 
many hours of worry saved to mothers by 
Steedman’s Powders in the last 100 years! 
These famous English powders keep the 
little systems regular and help to avoid 
complications during teething time. _In- 
valuable as a laxative for older children - 
too, right up to 12 years of age. 
What Users of Steedman’s Say 


“Never any trouble with babies teething.” 
“Your powders have done my tive children so much 


practice spread until vaccination is now 

regarded as a complete life preserver in 
smallpox. 

; : good. 

Diphtheria “I use Steedman’s Powders regularly for my little 


girl. 
FREE—Sample and Booklet 


A sample of Steedman's Powders along with copy 
of our famous Little Red Book “Hints to Mothers” 
sent free on request. Write for yours today to 
John Steedman & Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal. 


gi STEEDMANS 
From “:-+-" . 
Jeething toYeens POWDERS 
Insist on Steedman' s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package 41M 


Diphtheria is a disease of children from 
about three months to ten years of age. 
Usually the infant has sufficient immunity 
from its mother to prevent infection from 
diphtheria in the early months. It is a 
disease of the pre-school and school child. 
Until nearly forty years ago the mortality 
from diphtheria was nearly half the cases. 
Previous to that a rattle in a child’s throat 
struck terror into the heart of the mother. 
About 1894, diphtheria antitoxin was dis- 
covered, and the devastating loss of life 
from diphtheria received a check. The 
mortality rate of fifty per cent shrank to 
about five or seven per cent. This is about 
the lowest rate that may be expected from 
treatment. The present death rate of 
diphtheria is chiefly among cases that are 
overlooked, that are not seen by a physician 
in the early stages. The parents are not} 
conversant with the early signs, the child | 
does not seem to be very ill. Treatment is 
applied too late. 

What is the diphtheria life preserver? 

It is possible by a simple, harmless test, to 
learn whether or not your child will take 
diphtheria. This is the Schick test. Again it 
is possible by a simple, harmless procedure to 
prevent the susceptible child from taking 
diphtheria at all. This is accomplished by | 
the use of Diphtheria Toxoid. In many | 


Canadian and United States cities, the use | 
of Diphtheria Toxoid has for years elimin- | 
ated diphtheria altogether. 


In New York City, for example, diphtheria 
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was snuffing out the lives of thousands of 
children. In the three years previous to | 
1928, 2,500 children died of diphtheria. This | 
tragedy of needless deaths lacked spectacu- | 
lar appeal. A Diphtheria Prevention Com- 
mission got busy, 311 newspapers in ten 
different languages gave the news that 
diphtheria was preventable, over 350,000 
posters in public conveyances told people 
that “‘vaccination against diphtheria is safe, 
harmless and lasting,” a thousand billboards 
urged vaccination. Motion pictures, radio 
talks, letters and lectures proclaimed the 
news. In the home and on the highway the 
story was told. 

The response of the public and the co- 
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operation of the physicians were most oe aytasleel, — | 
gratifying. In three years, 522,000 children | vA ce Founded 1877 


were immunized against diphtheria. The 
number of cases dropped from 11,000 to 
4,000 and the deaths from 750 to 185. The 
test for diphtheria and the treatment by 
toxoid are so simple, so harmless, and so | 
effective that no child after three months | 
should fail to be protected by this life | 
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gland. The simple form, the one dealt with | 
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be disturbed if I invited Phyllis Carpenter 
down here for a time?” 

“Phyllis Carpenter,’ Mireille echoed. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I don’t know her. Why should I be 
disturbed?” 

“She was the girl that David was as good 
as engaged to before he married you.” 

“Of course!’’ Mireille replied. ‘‘I remember 
the name now.”’ 

“She’s more or less of an orphan,’’ Lady 
Bartley went on. ‘Her father died some 
years ago; the mother is an incorrigible 
gadabout. All for her own pleasure; never 
thinks of Phyllis. I’m fond of the child and I 
feel that I have neglected her. Now that 
time has more or less healed the scars of 
David’s defection, I’d like to have her down. 
Do you object?” 

“Not at all, if she doesn’t,”’ Mireille re- 
turned readily. ‘Don’t suppose it offends 
good taste, does it? Are people likely to 
comment?” 

“I pay little attention to people,” Lady 
Bartley said with a sniff. ‘However, I see 
your point where you are personally con- 
cerned. No, frankly, I don’t think that 


there'll be any talk. I have a friendship with 
the child that is quite apart from David.” 

“Then by all means have her down,” 
Mireille said heartily. ‘She will be good for 
you. You need a little diversion.” 

“You can afford to be ge nerous, e | 
Bartley commented dryly. ‘But I appre- 
ciate your readiness to fall in with my ple aa 
notwithstanding. You say that David has 
gone to Maidstone?” 

“Yes. He'll not be back until quite late.” 

“Shall I expect you for dinner?” 

“Oh, yes. With David gone I’ll turn up. | 
Solitary dining isn’t fun.” 

“Can’t say I enjoy it particularly,” Lady | 
Bartley agreed. She arose. ‘Sometimes,’ 
she said grimly, “I think you deserve a bit 
more than you get from this family.” 

Mireille, surprised, looked up quickly, but | 
Lady Bartley swept out of the room without | 
further word. A slow smile crept over 
Mireille’s face. 

“It would be rather ridiculous,” she 
murmured, “‘if finally I did get under the 
estimable grenadier’s skin.”’ 

(To be Continued) 





ALONG CAME CELLOPHANE 


By Helen GC. Campbell 


time we begin to feel satisfied with things 

as they are, along comes some new 

development, so superior that we get 
dissatisfied with our old ways. 

Take Cellophane now. A few years ago we 
bought crackers out of a barrel without 
giving much thought to the flies which used 
them as a perch or to the dust and germs 
which settled on them. Then we learned 
something about the dangers of such a 
nonchalant attitude and became a bit 
finnicky. We demanded protection. And 
we got it to some degree—enough to content 
us for the time. 

Then someone had a real inspiration and 
along came Cellophane to revolutionize the 
packaging of food stuffs. Its growth and 
popularity make one of those romances 
which crop up in modern business from time 
to time. It didn’t take long to convince food 
manufacturers that these sparkling, clear, 


| NDUSTRY marches on! Just about the 





transparent sheets had a merchandizing 
value. We know how right they were. The 
housekeeper very soon showed her prefer- 
ence for this smart new wrapping which pre- 
serves the fine quality of the product and 
allows her to see just what she is getting— 
every detail of color, shape and size or if it 
covers the carton, every word of descriptive 
matter and directions for use. 

Already a wide range of “‘eatables” is 
wrapped in moisture-proof Cellophane— 
cakes, biscuits and pastry goods, candies of 
all kinds, grocery staples and many special- 
ties. Certain foods such as macaroni, rice, 
nuts, sugar and other products formerly sold 
in bulk’now appear on counters in Cellophane 
bags. ‘Many packaged varieties of cereals, 
coffee, biscuits and the like are wrapped in 
cellophane film, to ensure freshness of the 
contents and enhance the attractiveness of 
the container. Even meats have taken to 
this modern wrapping. You can buy half a 
pound of bacon, a couple of chops and many 
other cuts neatly rolled in transparent 


tissue, and you can judge of the quality with é ; 


as much accuracy as when they are un- 
covered. 


Of course, we have not yet come to the} | | 


last word in the care of food. Perhaps you | 
have felt that the open-work cover on 

baskets of fruit left something to be desired | 
in the way of sanitation. Or you may have 
found the colored netting a bit deceptive and 
been disappointed when those peaches which 
seemed to be touched with a rosy blush 
proved to be hard and underipe. Cellophane 
is the newest thing. It effectively protects 
the fruit from dust as it is carried by truck or 
train or when it is on display in the store. 

The use of cellophane is not limited to 
groceries alone; toilet articles, drug sundries, 
wearing apparel and all sorts of things are 
being displayed in a new coat. All to the 
advantage of the housekeeper who finds her 
purchase unsoiled and not a bit shopworn. 

We can buy Cellophane in sheets, plain or 
brilliantly colored, to use for wrapping gift 
parcels, fashioning table decorations on 
special occasions and for making many 
smart articles for the home. Lamp shades, 
wastepaper baskets, little boxes may be 
covered with it, and clever fingers may 
design belts, purses, artificial flowers, hat 
ornaments and any number of dress acces- 
sories. If you write to the Institute, we will 
be glad to send directions for making some 
of these. 

Moisture-proof sheets are not yet avail- 
able except to the manufacturer, but before 
long we, too, may be buying this variety to 
keep our food supplies in the pink of 
condition. 

Cellophane is a product of Canadian 
forests. It is made of spruce pulp, treated 
first with caustic soda to dissolve and 
reduce it to an amber-colored liquid, then 
forced under pressure through a narrow slit | 
into an acid bath to solidify it into a thin 
sheet. This is bleached and treated to 
remove all impurities, then dried on rollers 
to make the soft, pliable, sparkling film you 
know and use for such a variety of purposes. 
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HIS HEART QUICKENED AT THE SOFT 


FRAGRANCE OF HER CHEEKS 


BUT 


HER SHOES HID A SORRY 


~ 





t pies es ‘ ik so 


HAT a shock to think that anyone 

so dainty, so lovely, so desirable 
could have such a repugnant thing as this 
furtive disease! Have it and neglect it! 
For night after night she has looked at 
those dainty toes—watched them break 
out in tiny blisters—found them stickily 
moist—felt them itch—seen them peel— 
and she’s never done anything about it! 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
**Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 


| Examine the skin between your toes. Is it 


stickily moist? Are there little eruptions 
or blisters—red patches—dead white skin 
—or peeling? Is there a crawling, burrow- 
ing itching? Each of these symptoms may 
appear at different stages of the infection, 
and if you have any one of them, play safe 
and begin at once to douse on Absorbine 
Jr., morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
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strate that soothing, healing Absorbine Jr. 
quickly kills the germ of “‘Athlete’s Foot” 
when reached, without harming delicate 
tissues. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection— 
in the bathrooms of even the finest hotels, 
in the showers and locker-rooms of your 
club—even in the spotless bathroom of 
your own home. In all such places this 
hardy germ lives and lurks and attacks 
bare feet. Your own shoes and socks or 
stockings can re-infect you, because socks 
must be boiled 15 minutes to kill this germ, 
Keep on using Absorbine Jr. as a wise pre- 
caution. 

Beware of complications 
Don’t experiment with weak and worthless imi- 
tations which have flooded the market to trade 
upon the proved success of Absorbine Jr. When 
you fail to stop “Athlete’s Foot” it can run into 
even more dangerous infections. Thousands of 
grateful letters say Absorbine Jr. gets results, All 


druggists sell it, $1.25. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Building, Montreal, 
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Cow Brand Sod 
is an effective | 


dentifrice... 


Try It! Notice the new gleaming 
beauty and brilliance of your teeth 
after brushing them regularly with 
Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


Use Cow Brand as you would any =| “aamee on other 
tooth powder—pour a little into | clever—you're a magician. 


your hand and pick up with the 
moistened tooth brush. Brush the 
teeth up and down, not across. 
This dentifrice will keep your teeth 
really clean—it’s economical too 
—for Cow Brand costs only a few 
cents a package. 


Delicacies 
Made with Sour Milk 





Delici 
easy to make too, if you follow the recipe 
iven in the Cow Brand Baking Soda book- 
offered free below. Send for it to-day! 
Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda and 
ds equally good for 
medicinal and cook- 
ing uses. 


Send for these 
free booklets 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing the medici- 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda 
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Don’t think I’m flaunting my maiden state. 
When a man comes along that can paw me 
as you so aptly put it, and make me enjoy 
| it, then he can paw me to his heart’s content. 
| I’ve no scruples that way. Slightly confus- 
ing, but you gather what I mean. And now, 
little one, arise. We must be on our way. 
Ellen will do our packing for us. And she'll 
| have breakfast ready for us as soon as you 
bathe and dress. Feel up to it?” 
| “TI feel slightly better now; that drink 
helped my head. I’ve loved it here with 
you, Cynthia. It has been awfully pleasant.” 
“We shall run up again shortly,’’ Cynthia 
declared, patting Mireille’s shoulder. ‘I’m 
'not very demonstrative, but you know how 
| I love to have you with me, darling.” 


| MIREILLE THOUGHT she had never seen 

anything so shyly lovely as the English 
spring. It was elusive, tentative—retreating 
when the weather’s mood was harsh; blos- 
| soming with the warmth; hesitant, un- 
hurried, yet ever growing, and finally 
| burgeoning into the full, fragrant array of its 
young matronhood. 

It came at a time when its hope and 
promise were balm to Mireille’s harassed 
spirit. With the shooting and hunting over 
for the season the household was at a loose 
end and being so, was difficult. Money 
matters, shelved while the sport was on, 
occupied Lady Bartley’s mind and shortened 
her temper to savagery. Mireille, straying 
incautiously into the estate office one day 
in late April, came upon her mother-in-law 
who was in a bitter but peculiarly communi- 
cative mood, and had to sit for a half-hour 
while a host of figures was flung at her. 

She was frankly amazed at the sum neces- 
sary to run the household for a year; repairs 
to the farm cottages, stables, barns and the 
manor house itself, totalled a considerable 
sum; David’s personal expenses were out of 
proportion, Mireille thought, with his clubs 
and expensive pleasures; taxes were abso- 
lutely terrific. She learned that even the 
divided mastership of foxhounds is an 
expensive luxury. Against these and other 
items Lady Bartley applied her income and 
David’s far more meagre one. 

“Now,” she said bitterly, “if you can 
balance one with the other you’re not only 


Mireille sighed but said nothing. Lady 
Bartley picked up the balance sheet. ‘“There 
you are,”’ she went on. “‘We are £ 950 to the 
bad this year with little prospects cf making 
it up while trade conditions are so out- 


| rageous.”’ 


“It’s too awful,” Mireille replied un- 
happily, her eyes on the deep, petulant 
furrow that appeared between the older 
woman’s brows. ‘“‘Isn’t there some way we 
could economize?” 

“Economize?” Lady Bartley snapped. 
“How? Take the servants—we are under- 
staffed now for a place of this size.” She 
checked the list on her fingers: ‘Butler, 
cook, chauffeur, parlormaid, housemaid; 
lady’s maid, kitchen maid, scullery maid. 
Outside—gardener and assistant, groom and 
occasional boy, gamekeeper and the same 
boy. Totally inadequate.” 

“Perhaps,” Mireille said helplessly, “‘we 
could get David to economize some. His 
expenses seem high, out of proportion, 
especially as the little income I have is 
sufficient for my needs.” 

She received no encouragement along this 
line. Lady Bartley answered shortly, ‘‘He is 
no more extravagant than the usual run of 
young men of his class.” 

“Which, of course,”’ Mireille flared up at 
her, “brings the matter back to me—where 
it always rests. I should not have married 
him. He should have married money.” 

“‘Precisely,’’ Lady Bartley answered 
coolly. 

Mireille, subjected to much of this during 
the past month especially, lost her temper. 

“It would be more to the point,” she shot 
out angrily, “‘to adapt your mode of living 
to your income rather than go on with this 
stupid, hopeless persecution of me which 
gets you nowhere. The mercenary view you 
take of marriage is positively revolting. Why 
is it so absolutely necessary that you have 
all these luxuries? Other families quite as 


good as yours have had to reduce their 
standard of living, and have done it and 
are the happier for it. And another thing,” 
she went on, her eyes flashing, ‘“‘At home a 
man who marries solely for money isn’t 
exactly held in high—”’ 

Lady Bartley tapped her pencil jerkily on 
the table but said nothing, and in a moment 
turned back to her figures. Mireille, baffled, 
furious, flung out of the room. Lady Bartley 
favored her back with a grim, sardonic 
smile. 

Mireille found David at the laying pens, 
busy among the coops, though his activity 
seemed to be limited to walking around and 
giving unnecessary advice to the keeper. 
Realizing that she was raging, she stopped 
to watch the beautifully plumaged cock 
pheasants and achieve some measure of 
calmness. David leisurely crossed to her. 

“Hullo,” he said, glancing sharply at her 
face, “you and the mater been having 
another set to, eh?” 

Mireille drew him aside. “Darling,” she 
said earnestly, slipping her arm through his, 
“isn’t it possible for us to economize? We 
simply cannot go on this way. Your mother 
told me a few minutes ago that we are over 
nine hundred pounds to the bad for the year 
ending with March.” 

He whistled softly and looked off into 
space. His expression grew troubled, 
annoyed, and finally petulant. 

“‘Economize?” he said sharply in exactly 
the same tone his mother had used. “I do 
nothing else but economize. I’m fed up with 
the beastly word.” 

“I know,” Mireille soothed him. “It’s 
terribly annoying, but we must face it. It’s 
evident that we cannot go on at this rate. 
I hate to say this, David, but your personal 
expenses for the short period you have been 
back are really out of proportion.” 

“T’ll have to go thoroughly into the 
matter,” he replied vaguely. “Now run 
along, darling. I’ve some work here that 
needs attending to. See you at tea.” 

She turned away filled with dismal fore- 
bodings, dreading tea and the argument 
between mother and son which she knew 
would result from Lady Bartley’s day with 
her figures. But, surprisingly, nothing was 
said. A week slipped by; discussion of 
money matters seemed to be tabooed. May 
and June ran out with such harmony in the 
household that Mireille became alarmed. It 
wasn’t natural, she reflected. Subconsciously 
she set herself against the seemingly pending 
eruption. 


SHE HAD a curious experience in early 
July. She was about to start for the village 
in the Renault two-seater when Lady Bartley 
called to her. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if you would be so 
kind as to pick up Mr. Mallinson on your 
way back? I want to consult him about some 
Hunt matters. You know him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ Mireille responded. “I'll 
be glad to. Am I expected?” 

Lady Bartley nodded. ‘Thank you,” she 
said. ‘I hope it doesn’t put you out.” 

“Not a bit. Be back shortly.” 

Mireille liked Mallinson, a large, red- 
faced, jolly man of about forty-five who was 
one of the mainstays of the Hunt. He was 
a hard riding, hard drinking sportsman of 
the old school; an exceedingly knowledgeable 
man with horse, hound and gun; so good a 
person in the hunting field that his exploits 
had grown into legend. His sporting prowess 
seemed to Mireille to overshadow completely 
his somewhat humble origin and the trouble 
he still experienced with his h’s, for he was 
received everywhere, his company thor- 
oughly enjoyed. He was a bachelor, fairly 
wealthy, and Lady Bartley had for him a 
tremendous admiration. 

“Why,” she had said on more than one 
occasion, “‘it’s the greatest pity the fellow 
isn’t a gentleman. I’d marry him out of 
hand. He’s the only man in these parts.” 
Which defined for Mireille the somewhat 
perplexing social position Mallinson 
occupied. 

She found him waiting for her in the 
driveway, a spaniel at his heels. He mo- 
tioned the handsome little dog toward the 
house and climbed in beside her with a jolly 
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word of greeting and of thanks. He kept 
her in a gale of laughter the whole way home. 
They parted, as Lady Bartley joined them, 
with a handclasp of genuine good fellowship. 

In a few minutes Mireille took a book and 
wandered down to a rivulet below the 
pheasant-rearing field. In one place the little 
stream widened out to form a faerie lake 
dotted with blossoms and hemmed in by 
shrubbery. Chaffinches and warblers made 
this retreat vocal with sweet sounds; the air 
was fragrant, cool. On the hotter days 
Mireille came here often and, disdaining the 
bench placed at one end, found a more 
comfortable and aesthetic resting-place in a 
small glade beneath and behind an embower- 
ing tree. The speckled sunlight splashed 
around her, robbed of its heat. Below, the 
stream murmured softly and harmoniously. 

She sat there a time, unopened book in one 
hand, watched the bird life and delighted in 
its movement and sound. Voices came to 
her suddenly—human voices. She peered 
through the bushes. Lady Bartley and 
Mallinson were walking toward the pool. 
Mireille withdrew her eyes. They seemed to 
be having a lively discussion of some absorb- 
ing matter. A little resentful of their intru- 
sion on her peace Mireille decided to remain 
behind the screening shrubbery. She opened 
her book, began to read. 

The voices came nearer. Mireille glanced 
up quickly, fearing discovery, wondering 
whether or not to announce her presence. 
She saw the two stop at the bench. Mallin- 
son seated himself and drew Lady Bartley to 
his knee with a familiarity of gesture that 
made their relationship immediately plain. 
Astonishment kept Mireille speechless, un- 
moving. She was close enough to see the 
softened expression of her mother-in-law’s 
face. Plainly, she loved this man. Mireille 
glanced desperately around for some way of 
flight. There was none. If she moved she 
would be discovered. Discovery meant a 
far more embarrassing predicament than did 
her accidental eavesdropping. She had no 
choice but to remain motionless. 

Lady Bartley was speaking. ‘What an 
ungrateful beast you are,”’ she said lightly. 
“Nearly all the perquisites of marriage with 
none of the responsibilities, and yet you 
complain.” 

He nodded gravely. ‘Yes, I’m a lonely 
man, m’love, w’ether you think it or no. 
Look ‘ere. We're -genuinely fond of each 
other; we respect each other; we ‘ave the 
same hinterests. We could make a go of 
marriage, grow old together, ’appily, com- 
fortably. I’m not your hequal in birth, I 
know, but nowadays that doesn’t seem to 
matter so much. I’ve money. Id settle 
enough on you the day we married to make 
you hindependent. You could then turn 
over wot you ’ave to David and give those 
two poor children the chance they deserve.” 

“‘No,”’ Lady Bartley replied with decision. 
“No marriage for me. Be content with what 
you have.” 

He sighed and arose, pushing her gently 
from him. “I wish you would reconsider, 
Alice,” he said heavily. 

She shook her head. They turned toward 
the house. 


MIREILLE WAS in the morning room, 
looking out the mullioned windows at the 
trim lawns and timbered park beyond. Lady 
Bartley sat near her, enjoying the morning 
sunshine and reading the Times. In a 
minute or two she folded the paper, placed it 
on a small table and took a cigarette from a 
lacquered container. Mireille, recognizing 
these motions as a preliminary to conversa- 
tion, withdrew her gaze from the pleasant 
landscape and turned to face her mother- 
in-law. Lady Bartley lit her cigarette, blew 
forth a generous puff of smoke and said 
amiably, ‘‘My dear, I have a little matter to 
discuss with you. Have you a mihute or 
two?” 

Mireille glanced at her watch. ‘Certainly. 
I’m waiting for Cynthia. We’re running 
over to Folkestone to spend the day. David 
is attending to some business in Maidstone 
which leaves me free. Cynthia won’t be here 
for fifteen minutes.” 

“I say—” Lady Bartley squinted at her 
over the tip of the cigarette—‘‘you wouldn’t 
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Shall | Go 


Into Service? 


(Continued from page | 7) 





generally given a small wage and expected to 
do most of the work. “I think there should 
be a wage act passed for this as well as for 
anything else.” 


THE GREAT OBJECTION to domestic 
service that raises a tirade of opposition 
among those who would rather do anything 
than go into service, is an attitude of sup- 
posed superiority on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

“Many women seem to think,” said one 
girl, ‘that domestics come from the worst 
homes in the city and are not the sort of 
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people they would like their friends to 
know. . . . The very fact of applying for 
a domestic position seems to classify a girl 
as of a lower class, and this is not quite 


“J have worked in service during the 
summer,” wrote one girl, “and my mis- 
tresses always seemed to take a delight in 
bawling me out in front of guests.” 

Wages matter a great deal. If a domestic 
were paid twenty-five dollars to forty dol- 
lars a month, that would be all right, but 
“you have only to look in the newspapers 
to see this is not usual.” If a girl has a home 
she is expected to consider herself lucky, 
even if it is a home where she is made to feel 
inferior. ‘‘A girl is expected to do everything 
about the house at unearthly hours for next 
to nothing. . There is always something 
you have to buy, so money is necessary.” 

A few of these young adventurers repudi- 
ate housework on the ground that they will 
have enough of it after they marry. One 
lofty maiden dismisses it as “‘all right for 
those who expect to marry and want the 
experience, but as for me, I intend to remain 
single. You're better off.” 

Some say frankly they want to avoid it, 
if they can, because they don’t like it. 

The consensus of opinion, however, among 
both the pros and antis is that it is pleasant 
and legitimate work for girls, and unjustly 
considered degrading. 

One girl who expects that when she gradu- 
ates she will have to take up this work be- 
cause she is not trained for any other, says 
proudly that she does not think any way 
of earning an honest living should lower 
one’s dignity. ‘‘We cannot all be lawyers 
and doctors, and if a girl is gifted in cook- 
ing, why should she not honorably make 
this her profession? I do not think that any 
nice person looks down on a girl who works 
honestly to support herself.” 

From the hundreds of letters received by 
Chatelaine from women and girls interested 
in solving the Domestic Service problem, 
this seems to be an attitude of mind that 
will find a hearty echo all over Canada. 
How can it best be put into tangible prac- 
tice? 
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DO YOU REMEMBER the farmhouse, 
and fence, the apple tree and the bunnies in 
last month’s Chatelaine? Here, in this issue 
are the rest of the things which go to make 
up Apple Blossom Farm. If you haven't 
the cut-out from last month set up and 
ready, send ten cents for a copy of the June 
Chatelaine, so that you can have the whole 
farm to play with. Save the fir trees from 
this cut-out, because you will need them in 
next month’s cut-out. 

All you require is some smooth heavy 
brown wrapping paper or light cardboard, a 
pot of glue and a pair of scissors. Cut loosely 
around each cut-out and glue it securely and 
evenly on to the cardboard or paper. The 
drinking trough should only be pasted on 
light paper. When quite dry, cut carefully 
around the outlines. Paste the stands also 
on to cardboard and attach as shown. Bend 
the trees in half along the dotted lines so 
that they will stand up. Then place all your 
pieces as illustrated in the sketch of Apple 
Blossom Farm. 








SANDY BEACH AND 


SEA-SIDE 


COLE 


ST'‘ANDREWS 
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Every golfer has the supreme ambi- 
tion to “play St. Andrews” someday 
—for St. Andrews’ golf is perfect. 
Two courses—a championship 18 
holeand a practice “9”. Sun-warmed 
sea-water bathing in sheltered cove 
... trout fishing in season at nearby 
lakes. 


The ALGONQUIN HOTEL is 
known all over the continent as a 
charming seaside resort. Delightful 
evenings — music, bridge and 
dancing. 


RATES SCALED 
DOWN TO 


8 
~-ePER DAY... 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Special rates for longer stays 


Season July 1— September 5th. 


Full information from your Tourist Agent or Wm. Fulton, 
Canadian Pacific Building, King and Yonge Sts., Toronto. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





New Clothes for Fall... 


We all like to buy néw clothes, but sometimes it is quite a 
problem to figure out just where the money is coming from. 
“Where can I get more money?” that is the question, 
isn’t it? When unexpected situations arise that call 
for an expenditure—do YOU know where the money 


is coming from? 
Let our Club for Girls help you! 


Here are a few 


things which members have told us:—“] earned as 


much as $5.00 in a single afternoon.” 


“My cheque for $25.00 certainly arrived at an oppor- 


tune time.” 


“T enjoy the work, it is so easy, and pays such hand- 


some profits.” 
Write for Particulars to 


THE CLUB FOR GIRLS 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 





Children’s Summer Drinks 


Made Instantly with 





OXADE 


ORANGEADE, LEMONADE, RASPBERRYADE 


Packet of 
2 Tablets 


lust Add Water 


FREE Real Leather “Handy Bag” for coins, ke 
Send 15 Oxade Cartons to OXO LIMITED, 4 


, buttons, marb les, etc., 


8 St. Peter Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Man-Made 
Meals 


(Continued from page 43) 








STAPLES 


Milk tickets 

Bread tickets 

Break fast cereals in variety 

Tomato juice 

Grapefruit juice 

Canned vegetables (corn, tomatoes, 
etc., small tins where possible) 

Canned fruit in variety 

Soups—different flavors 

Canned meats 

Jar of chipped beef 

Canned fish 

Cheese (package) 

Grated cheese 

Pork and beans 

Spaghetti 

Canned milk 

Rice 

Dried fruit 

Jams and jellies 

Tea 

Coffee 

Ginger ale 

Grape juice 

Sugar syrup for beverages 

Cocoa syrup for ice creams, etc. 

Pancake flour 

Biscuits (crackers and a fancy 
variety) 

Ready mixed cake flour 

Ready mixed biscuit flour 

Corn syrup 

Pickles and relishes 

Salad dressing 

Mustard 

Salt 

Pepper 

Sugar 


To Make Coffee 


By percolating: 
1 to 114 Tablespoonfuls of finely 
ground coffee 
1 Cupful of boiling water 


Put the coffee in the percolator basket, 
add the boiling water and place over the 
heat. The coffee should ‘‘perk”’ from five to 
seven minutes, no more; the shorter time 
helps to prevent loss of flavor and aroma. 


By boiling: 
1 to 14% Tablespoonfuls of coarsely 
ground coffee 
1 Cupful of water 


Mix the coffee with the cold water, place 
over a low heat and bring gradually to a boil. 
Remove from the heat—right then; add a 
dash of cold water and let stand for a few 
minutes to settle. 

N.B. When buying coffee, remember to 
get fine, medium or coarse grind, depending 
on how you're going to make it. Unless, of 
course, you grind your own; then you buy 
the bean. Buy only a small amount at a time 
and keep it in an airtight container. Also 
keep the coffee pot clean and remember to 
order cream. 


To Boil Eggs 


Into a saucepan put enough water to 
cover completely the one, two or three eggs 
you want for breakfast. Let it come to a 
boil, then slip in the eggs. Cover and 
remove the saucepan from the heat. Allow 
to stand from four to six minutes depending 
on the consistency desired. 


To Pan Broil Steak 


Naturally you’ll want a man-sized steak, 
so make the butcher cut it at least one inch 
thick. Trim off the excess fat and wipe the 
steak on both sides with a damp cloth or 





paper towel. Yes, do this. Heat the frying- 
pan and grease very lightly with a piece of | 
the fat held on the end of a fork. When the 
pan is very hot, put in the steak and sear on 
one side. Turn and sear on the other side. 
Reduce the heat and cook until done, turn- 
ing every two minutes. When partly cooked. 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Place on a 
hot plate and spread lightly with butter. 
The actual time of cooking depends on the 
thickness of the meat and personal taste, 
but a guide may help: 

For a one-inch steak, rare: cook five to 
eight minutes. 

For a one-inch steak, medium: cook seven 
to ten minutes. 

For a one-inch steak, well done: cook ten 
to fourteen minutes. 


To Cook Chops 


The same method as for steak may be 
used in cooking chops. For lamb chops 
one-inch thick, about ten minutes is required. 
For pork chops, fifteen to twenty minutes 
are necessary for thorough cooking. For 
veal chops, fifteen to twenty minutes. 


To Cook Hamburger 


Chop a little onion into small pieces and | 
place in a frying-pan with a lump of butter. 
Cook gently until the onion is a light brown, 
then add the hamburger. Increase the heat | 
until the meat is nicely browned, stirring 
all the time. Reduce the heat and cook until | 
done. Add a little boiling water, and for 
every half cupful of liquid stir in one to two | 
teaspoonfuls of flour which have been mixed | 
to a paste with a little cold water. Stir until | 
thickened, season with salt and pepper and | 
serve. 
of water if you like. 


Macaroni and Tomato 


Bring to a vigorous boil one quart of 
water. Add half tablespoonful of salt and 
gradually drop in half cupful of macaroni, | 
broken in one-inch pieces. Boil, full tilt 
until tender—- twenty-five to forty minutes 
—stirring occasionally with a fork to pre- 
vent sticking. When tender, drain (a sieve 
is a good thing for this). Empty a can of 
undiluted tomato soup into the saucepan 
with the macaroni. Heat carefully over low 
heat, stirring to keep it from burning. Add 
three or four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, | 
stir until melted and serve at once. 

Instead of tomato soup, you can use | 
plain canned tomatoes or some other 
variety of canned soups—vegetable-beef is 
very good for this. 


French Toast 


Beat one egg slightly and add a little salt, 


about quarter teaspoonful then mix with 

about three-quarters cupful of milk. Melt a | 
piece of butter in a frying-pan, dip a slice of | 
stale bread in the egg and milk mixture until | 


it is well moistened but not too soft. Put it 


in the frying-pan and when browned on one 
side, place a smail piece of butter on top and 
turn the bread over—an egg turner is a good 
tool for this—to brown on the other side. 
Serve at once with syrup. This amount of 
egg and milk mixture will do about six or 
eight slices of bread. 





Upside-Down Cake 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
heavy, large frying-pan. Add three-quarters | 
cupful of brown sugar, spreading it evenly 
over the surface of the pan. On this arrange 
drained pineapple slices, drained peach, 
pear or apricot halves, with halved walnuts 
or pecan nuts in the spaces between. 

Prepare a ready-mixed cake according to 





Tomato juice may be used instead | 
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THE FRUIT-BASKET QUILT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





No. 9. The Tangerine 


IF YOU HAVE been making these gay little 
fruit appliqués-as they are printed each 
month in Chatelaine, you will be grateful for 
the easy outlines of the tangerine, following 
those rather tedious berry blocks. 

This one has two values of orange, or 
really a tangerine tone for the two lighter 
ones and flame color for those at the back. 


the directions on the package. Vanilla flavor The leaves trace one on to reseda and two 
is good with pineapple or peach, spice with | on to dark green with a wood tan stem 


pear or apricot.) Carefully pour the batter | 
over the fruit in the pan, having the pan not 
more than two-thirds full and bake in a 
moderate oven—325 to 350 degrees Fahr.— 
thirty-five to forty-five minutes. Allow to | 


cool and turn out on a large platter, fruit | 


side up. Serve with whipped cream or 


Sa 


embroidered in satin stitch. 

Of course all of the colors used in appliqué- 
ing the Fruit Basket Quilt are not exactly 
naturalistic. It would be impossible to re- 
produce in cotton cloth the many transpar- 
ent tones of ripe juicy fruits. In paints or 
even with crayons these might be artistically 
shaded and blended into most naturalistic 


effects, but you will find that the appliques 
as described each time will build up into a 
really beautiful plan. 

Yellow, red, green, violet and blue with 
the orange hues from pale apricot to burnt 
orange will all balance together into a rich 
colorful quilt. These brilliant colors are only 
in small areas. The cream or pongee tint 
background with brown pieced baskets 
really dominate the color scheme with the 
fruit colors sprinkled all over the quilt. 

A special assortment of good quality 
broadcloth is available to readers who are 
making the Fruit Basket Quilt. It contains 
al! the colors required for the appliqué parts, 
including the baskets. The price is $1.50. 
Order from the Editorial Department, 
Chate!aine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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WHAT DO THE STARS 
SAY ABOUT YOU? 


Le Astrology say you were born under a “lucky star”? You can find out 
through Chatelaine Miss Marguerite Carter, an experienced Astrologer, 
has been engaged by Chatelaine to chart the horoscopes of its readers. Miss Carter 
does not profess ability to tell fortunes. She does not pretend to forecast the 
future or solve your present problems. But she can provide you with a complete 
and accurate reading of the positions of the stars and planets at the time of your birth. 


For centuries mystics of many lands have practised the art of Astrology— in 
ancient Babylon, Chaldea, the Egypt of Ptolemy, in the Golden Ages of Greece 
and Rome, through the Renaissance in Europe. - Today, hundreds of thousands of 
people find the study of Astrology interesting and entertaining. 


Miss Carter, in collaboration with the officials of one of the largest observatories, 
has worked out a chart which enables her, in a comparatively short space of time, 
to give to any of our readers a complete horoscope according to their date of birth. 


This horoscope is as complete as any that could be given and is equal to those 
for which people sometimes pay as much as $10.00 and $20.00. 













Introducing Miss Marguerite Carter who has devoted a number of years to the study of 
the ancient art of Astrology. Miss Carter has done horoscopes for thousands of residents 
of the North American Continent. It is with a great deal of pleasure that Chatelaine C 
brings Miss Carter and her interesting feature to its readers. , 


EVERY READING IS 
ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL 


i are no two horoscopes alike unless people are of the same sex, born on the 
same day, in the same year. Each reading prepared by Miss Carter will be based on 
her careful application of the rules of Astrology as formulated and laid down in the works of 
ancient sages, and today recognized and accepted by modern text writers and author- 
ities on the subject. This is the first time a magazine has offered complete, de- 

tailed, individual interpretations of planetary positions at birth. Sun readings 

and eight separate planetary readings are provided, each complete horo- 

scope being of about 1500 words. Why spend money for a text 

book when Miss Carter's services are available through Chatelaine? 


Simply fill in the coupon below and send it ‘today to Miss 

Marguerite Carter, 210 Dundas St. West, Toronto, 

Ontario; enclose only 1oc. to cover cost of 
handling and of postage. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Miss MarGuerite Carter, 
210 Dundas St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please prepare a reading as outlined above and pertaining to the birth date shown below. 
I enclose 10c. to cover cost of handling and postage. 
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by Jean Weulie 


Directions for this cul-oul 
will be found on page AY 
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very Occasion 


Doris also decrees: 





That it’s linen if it isn’t colton 
That gloves should match frock or hat 
That plaid organdie is delightful 
That shoulders must still be stressed 


No. 241 — Black and white linen is a 

very fashionable whim this season, 

and this frock seems to cry out for 

something dashing like that. Sizes 

34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 

requires 3% yards and 5% yard of 35 
inch material. 


No. 1103 — A semi-formal evening 
frock which is both demure and so- 
phisticated. Plaid organdie or taffeta 
is suggested. Optional sleeves and 
neckline for day wear are included. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 
Size 36 requires 554 yards of 39 
inch material. 


Price 15 cents 


No. 235 — Piqué for this jaunty little 
frock. The tiered sleeves, and the belt 
are bound. Long sleeves are optional, 
set in beneath the first capelet. Sizes 
32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 re- 
quires 3!/g yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 8239 — This unusual style has all 
the appearance of having a bolero, 
but actually the illision is given by 
the circular ruffle accenting the 
seam-lines of the bodice. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 
requires 35 yards of 39 inch material. 
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not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his nam and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


No. 242 — Printed voile or chiffon is charming 

for this summer evening frock, cut in a deep V 

at the back, and ruffling with youthful sophis- 

tication over the shoulders. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 

38 and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 5!/g yards 
of 39 inch material. 


No. 239 — A frock of severe simplicity, topped 
by a cape which creates quite a flutter. The 
dress may be worn, if desired, with long, full 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 
36 requires 434 yards of 39 inch material. 


: Price 15 cents 


No. 231 — It can be worn sleeveless for tennis, 

or with short, set-in sleeves. There is a short 

cape, too, to wear with it — the ideal sports 

or spectator sports frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 

and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 3!/> yards of 
39 inch material for dress and cape. 


No. 8242 — Delightful in its simplicity, this 

sleeveless sports frock — in a style which lends 

itself very well to stripes or polka dots. Sizes 

32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 3 
yards of 39 inch material. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns, They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
ot carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 
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When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 1015 — The cape collar is a modern 
. revival which is particularly charming on a 


youthful frock. Fullness is given to the skirt 

by inverted pleats at the side. Sizes 8, 10, 

12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 2!/, yards 
of 39 inch material. 


No. 232 — Here's a delightful little frock. 
The frilled fichu ties at the back in a bow; 
the skirt is gathered. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
# years. Size 4 requires 134 and 34 yard of 


(hes 


35 inch material. 


Chatelaine Patterns 
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No. 234 — An unusual variation of the 

jumper-frock. The deeply cut waist is 

shaped, but may be worn with a belt if de- 

sired. Straight, long sleeves are also pro- 

vided. Sizes I!, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size 
13 requires 2!/g and 15% yards of 


35 inch material. 


No. 233 — A separate blouse and skirt — 
the skirt pleated all the way round, and the 
blouse frilled in quite the best modern 
manner. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 
requires I! and 136 yards of 35 


inch material. 


- Deice 15 cents 











No. 1042 — This attractive and practical infant's set 
consists of one straight and one bias slip; and two 
bias dresses. Size | only. Requires % yard of 35 inch 


material for each slip; I'/ yards for bias surplice 
dress and I'/, yards for bias dress. 


No. 1013 — The sort of suit 
that's ideal for “roughing it" 
during the holidays. Sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 
quires %/ yard of 36 inch ma- 
terial for trousers; 134% yards 
of 32 inch material for blouse. 


é No. 467 — Pyjamas for the 
‘i beach or for the house. They 
button trimly down the back 

' and may be worn with a short- 
% sleeved jacket which is in- 
cluded in the pattern. Size 12, 

14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 

g 14 requires 47% and '/> yard of 
4, 


35 inch material for pyjamas. 


467 


i 


¥ 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Two Slenderizing Styles 


No. 236 — The cape collar on this attractive 

frock may be omitted if long sleeves are de- 

sired, and revers cut instead. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 

42, 44 and 46 inches. Size 40 requires 35% 
yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 134 — A gracious afternoon frock, very be- 
coming to the full figure, for which it has been 
especially designed. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 inches. Size 40 requires 4 yards 
of 39 inch and I'/, yards of 35 inch material 


A Jacket and a Blouse 


No. 243 — Two versions of the one pattern, 
both equally smart. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches. Size 36 requires % yard of 39 inch 
material for View A and 2!/, yards for View B. 


No. 237 — You can make two blouses from this 

pattern, each quite distinct from the other. 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 

requires 2!/4 yards of 39 inch material for front- 

closing blouse, and 17% yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial for slip-on blouse. 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. Thy may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


no! carry them in stock we wou'd be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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whose colour is your promise of 


The vial to the 
right shows the 
exact amount of 
olive oil we put 
into each cake 
of Palmolive. 


MADE 
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IN CANADA 









skin loveliness 


The secret blend of palm and olive oils in Palmolive gives 
this soap its natural green colour—your guarantee of safety, 
your assurance of the finest protection for lovely skin 


No appeal can compare with that of a young, fresh, glowing skin. 
And the surest safeguard for such youthful beauty lies in a secret blend 
of olive and palm oils—the oils which for centuries have been the 
basis of fine beauty culture. Palmolive Soap is blended of these cosmetic 
oils in a formula that produces rich, soothing, beneficial lather. It not 
only cleanses, but it protects skin beauty. 

Morning and evening follow this beauty treatment: With both hands 
make an abundant, creamy lather of Palmolive Soap and warm water. 
Massage it gently into the pores of face, throat, and shoulders. Rinse, 
first with warm water, then with cold. Dry carefully. This daily care 
will keep your skin fresh, glowing, irresistible. 

Though Palmolive costs less now than ever before—you get the 
same quality, the same size, the very same weight. Get three cakes 
today. Use Palmolive tonight. See for yourself how it helps to retain 
the fresh loveliness, the skin beauty all men admire. 


Now it costs less to 


keep that Schoolgirl Complexion 
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DAY AFTER DAY brings fresh evidence 
of an awakening interest in the meaning 
of good economy in merchandise on the 
part of chatelaines who realize the im- 
portance of their budgetting, as well as 
from manufacturers who are supplying the 
daily needs of the nation. Letters to this 
department have run the gamut of possible 
reactions, from women who could only see 
that their incomes had dwindled, and 
therefore, that their chance of buying 
satisfactory merchandise had done the 
same thing; to women who saw that les- 
sened incomes met an equalization in les- 
sened prices, and brought with them a 
thrilling opportunity for intelligent buy- 
ing. 


When more women start investigating 
quality, instead of being too much influ- 
enced by price tags, they will get better 
value for their money. That is the lesson 
Chatelaine is trying to teach to its wide- 
spread Canadian audience in its crusade 
against “cheap” merchandise. The series 
of articles now appearing in your maga- 
zine—of which this month’s representa- 
tive is the article on quality in soaps and 
cleansers—must have an important and 
lasting influence through the 200,000 
Canadian homes to which Chatelaine goes 
every month. On the one hand, they are 
awakening the conscience of the pro- 
ducer; on the other, arousing the discrim- 
ination of the buyer. 


Selling below cost is disastrous to busi- 
ness, and too little quality is disastrous 
to the consumer. When goods are cheap- 
ened below the point where they can give 
satisfactory service, they are no longer 
worth the money paid for them, nor do 
they represent legitimate profit for the 
retailer or manufacturer—nor can they 
provide a living wage for the workman. 


A fair margin of profit is essential to the 
continuance of business, and a fair stand- 
ard of quality is essential to the economi- 
cal maintenance of a home. The Chate- 
laine’s investigations of quality, and the 
processes of cheapening below a reasonable 
standard are one of the contributions your 
magazine is making toward the return of 
normalcy in business. 


As well as the interesting comments 
from the women themselves, have come 
a number of letters from manufacturers, 
who realize the importance of educating 
the public to a real appreciation of what 
sound economy means, and of the dangers 
following the vicious circle of ‘‘cheap” 
merchandise made below a certain stand- 
ard of satisfaction. 


One shoe manufacturer, in discussing the 
problem with retail stores has a pithy 
comment that is worth repeating. He 
says: “Once the practice of price cutting 
is embarked upon, a business descends 


rapidly to the trash lines; one cut leads 
to another, and ‘How cheap we can mark 
it,’ becomes the trading motto. The goods 
themselves become debased, good mate- 
rials are sacrificed for inferior products, 
regular customers with money to spend 
who formerly had faith and confidence 
in the business become disgusted and drift 
away, and the concern turns into a happy 
hunting ground for the unreliable cus- 
tomer who goes from shop to shop, 
seeking something for nothing.” 


Listen to what one man who is very 
prominent in the drug store trade says 
about these articles: ‘“A campaign such as 
Chatelaine is conducting is of prime im- 
portance at this time, not alone on behalf 
of the manufacturers who make and ad- 
vertise standardized products, or the con- 
sumer who is safeguarded by these well- 
known standard products that are so often 
neglected for cheap substitutes, but also 
on behalf of the retailer who is cutting 
off his own nose to spite his face and 
doesn’t seem to realize it.” 


From a famous manufacturer of canned 
goods comes this warning: “‘We know that 
there are many manufacturers of good 
products who use every precaution to see 
that there is no deviation from the quality 
standards which have built their business. 
But on the other hand, there are cheap 
grade producers not concerned about the 
quality or uniformity of basic ingredients 
who are wilfully ignoring the common 
safeguards that have built public confi- 
dence, and are marketing products that 
could not hope to succeed in normal 
times.” 


A maker of fine electrical products in 
emphasizing the need for a steady educa- 
tional campaign on the fallacy of “cheap” 
merchandise that is bought for price 
alone, comments in part: “It is our im- 
pression that the public know consider- 
ably less, for instance, about electrical 
merchandise than they do of many other 
commodities, and are, as a result, easy 
victims of unscrupulous manufacturers 
who are exploiting the efforts of the legiti- 
mate pioneers of the electrical merchan- 
dising business, by offering cheap mer- 
chandise which will not, in many cases, 
carry out the function intended.” 


This month marks the presentation of 
the third of Chatelaine’s series on the fal- 
lacy of “cheap” merchandising. Coming 
issues will bring further explorations in 
these details of merchandise that every 
woman should know. 
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@ Snapshots... paper-thin slices of life... to keep. Now, more than ever, they 
can be so expressive and natural. Take them on the new kind of film, Kodak 


Verichrome. It does away with old problems and mistakes. Any weather is good 
dull or bright. No one need pose, or squint into the sun. Just take people as they 


are—easy and relaxed. Even in the shade you get clear detail... Verichrome has 
two coatings that make up for differences in light . . . double-guarding the success 
of pictures that will mean so much as years go by. Today, try a roll of Kodak 
Verichrome Film. It is sold everywhere—in the yellow box with checkered stripes. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


ERICHROME 


FILM 





